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“THE CONGRESS VOTING INDEPENDENCE.” 


A Painting by Robert Edge Pine and Edward Savage in the Hall of The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


No picture of an American historical event is better 
known than John Trumbull’s Declaration of Independence. 
The crude colossal painting covers considerable wall space, 
twelve by eighteen feet, in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, while the beautifully painted small original 
canvas, only twenty by thirty inches, adorns the Trum- 
bull Gallery, in New Haven, and may readily be accepted as 
the artist’s masterpiece, with its exquisite miniature portraits, 
several of them, says Mr. John Durand, in his monograph on 
Trumbull, “ comparable to the finest limning of Meissonier.” 
It was engraved in line by Asher Brown Durand, in 1820, 
the first large and important plate artistically executed in 
this country, which has been copied large and small, far and 
wide, until, with John Randolph’s witty, but senseless, sou- 
briquet of “the shin piece” tacked to it, it is as generally 
familiar as Stuart’s Atheneum portrait of Washington. 

The great value of this picture is as a human document, 
preserving as it does the portraits of forty-eight persons 
connected with the most momentous event in the world’s 
history next to Magna Charta. Thirty-six of the portraits 
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were painted by Trumbull from life, nine are copied from 
life-portraits by others, and two, Whipple and Harrison, 
were painted from memory and description. Five of the 
persons in the picture were not signers, one being Charles 
Thomson, the Secretary of Congress, and Willing and Dick- 
inson, of Pennsylvania, and George Clinton and Robert 
R. Livingston, of New York, who were members on July 4th, 
when the Declaration was adopted, but not in the following 
August when the engrossed copy was ready for signature. 
Of the remaining thirteen signers no portraits were known 
in 1818, when Trumbull finished the original picture. 

Until a decade and a half ago the fact that the same great 
scene, as had animated Trumbull’s brush, had several years 
earlier inspired another painter, had been so entirely lost 
sight of as to have been virtually unknown, when, in a dark 
corner of the old Boston Museum, on Tremont Street, the 
writer discovered the painting of The Congress Voting Inde- 
pendence, begun by Robert Edge Pine and finished by Edward 
Savage, now in the hall of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Upon comparing the Pine and Trumbull pictures 
there can be but little doubt that Trumbull received some- 
thing more than mere suggestion, from Pine’s earlier com- 
position, for the arrangement of his later picture. Both 
pictures are remarkably well composed and while Trum- 
bull’s may have more stately dignity, Pine’s is unquestionably 
the most realistic and natural. But in the very important 
feature of the architecture of the room in which the im- 
mortal act was consummated, Trumbull did not follow Pine 
and that feature makes the Pine picture of far greater 
historical value and importance than that by Trumbull, as 
Pine reproduces the chamber as it was at the time the 
Declaration was adopted, for, as our story will show, it was 
unquestionably painted within its very walls. The history 
of the picture and of its painters is both interesting and 
important and deserves to be preserved and perpetuated for 
future students. 

Robert Edge Pine was born in London, according to 
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Nagler, in 1780, while Bryan, Redgrave, and others give 
the year 1742. If the earlier date is not correct, the later 
one seems impossible from the fact that, in 1760, Pine 
gained the first prize of £100 from the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, for the best historical picture that 
was offered, The Surrender of Callais, with figures as large as 
life, a hardly possible achievement for a lad of eighteen. 
He was the son of John Pine, who published (1733-37) the 
beautiful edition of Horace, with vignettes and text 
engraved throughout by himself and whose portrait by 
Hogarth, in the style of Rembrandt, is familiar to students 
of that artist’s work. From whom the son gleaned his art 
education is not known, but doubtless the rudiments were 
instilled by his father. In 1762 he again took a first prize 
for his picture of Canute Reproving his Courtiers. Both of 
these prize pictures have been engraved, which is a distinc- 
tion that would hardly have been accorded to the works of 
a youth of eighteen and twenty. Between these two dates 
he had for a pupil that erratic genius John Hamilton Morti- 
mer (1741-79), which would also scarcely have been the 
case had he himself been born only in 1742." 

Pine devoted himself to historical composition and por- 
traiture, but his chief success was in the latter branch of 
art. The most familiar portraits of John Wilkes, whose 
principles he espoused, and of David Garrick, whose friend- 
ship he possessed, are from his easel and have been re- 
peatedly engraved, one of the furmer being lettered, Patri- 
cius Pine humanarum figurarum pictor pinzit. He painted at 
least four different portraits of Garrick; the most important 
for size and composition, Garrick seated at a table reading 
Macbeth, is in the National Portrait Gallery, London, while 


1 There is a mezzotint by McArdell, published in 1752, of ‘‘Mr. Lowe 
and Mrs. Chambers in the characters of Captain Macheath and Polly,’’ 
after a painting by ‘‘R. Pine,” which conclusively negatives this date. 
1780, is adopted in Leslie Stephens’ Dictionary of National Biography, 
following the writer’s article in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, vol. v. p. 28. 
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what is doubtless the original life study for the head in this 
picture is in Philadelphia. Another portrait of Garrick, 
by Pine, is in the Lenox Gallery, New York, and, a genera- 
tion ago, was the subject of an egtertaining monograph, by 
the late Gulian C. Verplanck. From 1760 to 1784, Pine 
exhibited fifty portraits at the different exhibitions of the 
Society of Artists and of the Royal Academy. In 1771 he 
angrily withdrew from the Spring Gardens Incorporated 
Society of Artists, of which he was a member, on the ground 
of an insult by the President and removed from London to 
Bath. Here he painted portraits for eight years, when he 
returned to London and in 1782 held an exhibition of a 
collection of Shakespearean pictures that he had painted, 
some of which were afterwards engraved and published in 
Boydell’s Shakespeare. 

In 1784 Pine carried out his often-expressed wish to 
settle in America, by bringing his family to Philadelphia. 
His object is shown in two letters written respectively to 
Messrs. John and Samuel Vaughan, preserved in the Dreer 


Collection of Autographs in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society; and their date fixes his coming at least a year later 
than that usually given. 


Lonpon, Cork STREET., BURLINGTON GARDENS 
29th April, 1784. 
SIR :— 

I had the favour of yours dated the 4th of Feb. last 
and am greatly oblig’d to you for your kind attention to the 
disposal of my prints, but hope, soon after this, to have the 
happy opportunity of thanking you in person at Philadel- 
phia, having resolv’d to endulge myself in visiting the Place 
and People whom I have most respected. I purpose bringing 
with me the original Allegorical Picture of America, with 
many Historical Pictures and others and doubt not the kind 
assistance of Mr. Vaughan, and the Ladies, towards pro- 
curing me a favourable reception. I hope to be able to 
leave England in about a Month, and am now greatly 
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employ’d in making preparation. My best respects attend 
on Mr. Vaughan and Ladies and am Dr. Sir 
Your oblig’d and faithful Serv. 
R. E. Ping 


To John Vaughan, Esq., Philadelphia. 


CorK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS. 
May 2nd 1784. 
Dear Sir :— 


In my letter to Mr. John Vaughan in reply to his favour 
concerning the Prints he obliged me with the care of, I 
communicated my intention of immediately visiting your 
happy Country, but I now find that I shall not be able to 
compleat the business I have in hand, in proper time for 
the Voyage. I therefore must necessarily postpone for a 
short time the gratification of a wish and hope I have for 
some years entertain’d—by which delay I hope I may be 
favour’d with your opinion of the present state of the coun- 
try, with respect to the disposition and ability of its inhab- 
itants for giving encouragement to Painting, either at Por- 
traits or in perpetuating to Posterity the many glorious Acts 
which honours the name of an American. I think I could 
pass the latter part of my life happier in a Country where 
the noblest Principles have been defended and establish’d, 
than with the People who have endeavored to subdue them. 
I therefore hope you'll be able to satisfye me, that in so 
doing I do not hazard the rendering myself the less able 
to provide for my Family. Your kind attention to this and 
a speedy reply will be very important to me and add to the 
many services with which you have favour’d my dear Sir 

Your much oblig’d and faithfull hum’ll serv 

R. E. Pine 

To Sam’ll Vaughan, Esq., Philadelphia. 

_ ?—.§8. Mrs Pine and daughters joyn with me in best 
regards to Your Self and the Ladies. 


The exact date of Pine’s coming to Philadelphia is unim- 
portant, but an advertisement in 7'he Pennsylvania Packet for 
November 15, 1784, shows that he was then here and 
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affords an item of information of the first importance in 
connection with the picture under consideration. It reads: 


Mr. PINE, 


being honoured with the use of a commodious apartment 
in the State-house, for the purpose of painting the most 
illustrious scenes in the late revolution, hopes that those 
who are desirous of seeing his pictures, will not disapprove 
of contributing one quarter of a dollar on entrance, in order 
to be accommodated with proper attendance, fires and de- 
scriptive catalogues of the paintings. 

N. B. Attendance will be given at the side door of the 
Congress chamber, every morning, except Sundays at 11 
o’clock. To open to-morrow. 


On December Ist, in the same paper, he announces that 

“The Sessions of the Supreme Court being over Mr. 
Pine’s Pictures are replacing in the Congress Chamber at 
the State House and may be seen to-morrow (after the hour 
of eleven) as usual.” 


And among the Etting Papers in The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania will be found A Descriptive catalogue of Pictures 
Painted by Robert Edge Pine. 1784. Philadelphia ; Printed 
by Francis Bailey, at Yorrick’s Head, in Market Street. It 
contains twenty-seven pictures chiefly from Shakespeare, 
although No. 1 shows the sentiment that brought the 
painter to this country :—* Allegorical Piece, representing 
America, after having suffered the several evils of the late 
American War is lamenting the deaths of those brave offi- 
cers who fell in the glorious cause of Freedom.” This is 
of course the picture mentioned in the letter to John 
Vaughan. It was painted as early as 1778 and was en- 
graved on copper, in stipple, by Joseph Strutt, in 1781, 
and dedicated “'To those who wish to sheathe the deso- 
lating sword of War and to restore the blessings of Peace 
and Amity to a divided people.” A framed copy of this 
engraving is in the gallery of The Historical Society; and 
in the Inventory of Pine’s estate, hereafter to be more 
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particularly mentioned, there appears the original copper 
plate with one hundred and sixty-eight prints. There is 
a very rare print of this picture, also in stipple, bearing 
the name of A. Doolittle sculp. New Haven. I have not had 
the opportunity to compare the Strutt and Doolittle prints to 
determine whether Doolittle actually re-engraved the Strutt 
print upon the copper or obtained the original Strutt plate 
from Pine’s estate and inserted his own name as engraver, 
a not uncommon practice with some followers of the burin. 

The object Pine had in view he sought to fulfill by paint- 
ing portraits of the eminent men of the revolutionary period, 
with the intention of representing in several large paintings 
the principal events of the war, but it is doubtful if any of 
these pictures were completed. That he began their com- 
position we know from the inventory of his estate, on file 
in the Register’s office, at Philadelphia (No. 146 of 1789), 
which enumerates among other items, unfinished pictures 
representing The American Congress Voting Independence, Cap- 
ture of Lord Cornwallis and the Colors laid before Congress, 
General Washington Resigning his Commission to Congress, 
General Washington under the Character of Fortitude, four por- 
traits of Washington, and the allegory of America Suffering 
the Evils of War. 

The first portrait Pine is said to have painted after his 
arrival here is the well-known one of Francis Hopkinson, 
now in the gallery of The Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
and it was a letter from this gentleman to Washington, that 
drew forth the famous reply from Washington beginning 
“In for a penny in for a pound is an old adage.” This letter 
is as “ hackneyed” as Washington complained he was “ to 
the touches of the painter’s pencil ;” but the Hopkinson let- 
ter has never been printed, so I give it from the original in 
_ the Emmet Collection in the New York Public Library. 


Dear Sir :— PHILADA. 19th April 1785. 


Encouraged by the friendly notice with which you have 
upon every occasion been pleased to honor me, I take the 
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liberty of recommending to your kind attention my friend 
Mr. Pine, an artist of acknowledged eminence, and who 
has given the World many pleasing and forcible speci- 
mens of Genius. Zeal for the American Cause has brought 
him over from England, to secure whilst it is yet possible, 
faithful representations of some of the most interesting 
Events of the late War—not ideal pictures but real Por- 
traits of the Persons and places concerned. You will 
easily discover the tendency of this letter and of Mr. Pine’s 
visit. Scenes, wherein you were so conspicuous a Part, can- 
not be faithfully represented if you are omitted. I know 
you have already suffered much persecution under the 
painter’s pencil and verily believe that you would rather 
fight a battle, on a just occasion, than sit for a Picture, be- 
cause there is Life and Vigour in Fortitude, and Patience is 
but a dull Virtue. I would not insinuate that you have 
not much Patience but am very sure you have a great deal 
of good nature and on this we depend on the present oc- 
casion. It would be no compliment to Mr. Pine to say he 
is the most eminent artist, in his way, we have ever had in 
this country. But his own pencil will display his abilities 
in much better Terms than my pen, and I have no doubt 
but you will find him worthy of your notice in every respect. 
Mrs. Hopkinson joins me in most respectful Regards to your 
good Lady. With sincerest wishes for your Health and pros- 
perity, I am, Dear Sir Your ever affectionate friend and 
faithful humble Servant, 
GENL. WASHINGTON. Fras. Hopkinson. 


Pine’s likeness of Washington is feeble and unsatisfactory 
as are many of the portraits that he painted in this country. 
At Pine’s death he left four portraits of Washington, de- 
scribed in the Inventory as “ Kitt-cat,” which is unquestion- 
ably an error in size for half-length, as the three portraits 
of him by Pine, now known, are of this size. 

Pine was generously patronized by people of considera- 
tion, doubtless owing to his friendly disposition toward the 
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land of his adoption, and Robert Morris, whose best known 
portrait he painted, built a house for him in Philadelphia 
which was adapted for the exhibition of his pictures and 
the prosecution of his painting. He visited Washington, at 
Mount Vernon in April of 1785,' and on his journeyings 
thither and back he painted a number of pictures in Mary- 
land which survive, including family pictures of the Carroll 
and of the Caton families. Pine died suddenly of apoplexy 
in Philadelphia, November 19, 1788, but I have been unable 
to learn where he was buried. He is described by Joseph 
Hopkinson as a “very small man, morbidly irritable. His 
wife and daughters were also very diminutive; they were 
indeed a family of pigmies.” After his death his wife, who 
kept a school for girls in Philadelphia, petitioned the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania to be allowed to dispose of her hus- 
band’s pictures by lottery, which request was granted; but 
the project was not successful, and only a few were disposed 
of in that way; the greater number being purchased by 
Daniel Bowen,? proprietor, with Edward Savage, of Savage 
and Bowen’s New York Museum, “a mingled establish- 
ment, half painting-gallery, half museum” * which Washing- 
ton visited September 14, 1789, when located at 74 Water 
Street.‘ Later it was “in Greenwich Street, in a building 
once used as a circus.”* Just when the sale to Bowen and 
Savage took place I do not know, but it must have been 
subsequent to January 7, 1794, on which date James Kent 
writes from Philadelphia, ‘+I visited also Pine’s Cabinet of 
Paintings. The colors were coarse, but some of the pict- 


1 « April 28.—To Dinner M' Pine a pretty eminent Portrait & His- 
torical Painter arrived in order to take my picture from the life & to 
plan it in the Historical pieces he was about to draw. This Gentleman 
stands in good estimation as a Painter in England ;—comes recommended 
to me from Col°® Fairfax—M" Morris—Gov' Dickenson—M" Hopkinson 
& others.’’— Washington’s Diary, 17865. 

* Daniel Bowen died in Philadelphia, February 29, 1856, aged 96. 

* Dunlap, History of the Art of Design, vol. ii. p. 261. 

* Penna. Maa. or Hist. and B10G., vol. xix. p. 441. 

5 Dunlap, vol. i. p. 821. 
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ures striking, particularly the allegorical piece representing 
America.”' In 1795 the New York Museum was removed 
to Boston and called the Columbian Museum. It was lo- 
cated at the Head of the Mall, and a broadside descriptive 
catalogue of its contents, in the possession of the writer, 
enumerates one hundred and twenty-three finished pictures 
on exhibition, chiefly painted by Pine, beginning with No. 1. 
An Allegorical Piece, representing America, etc., and ending 
with The original drawing of America. The two prize paint- 
ings of 1760 and 1762, were respectively Nos. 15 and 16, of 
the catalogue, which contains also the paintings exhibited 
in Philadelphia, in 1784, paintings of Mr. Lowndes and Fam- 
ily of Maryland, Mr. Sterrett and Family of Maryland, and 
Mr. Hanson and Family of Maryland ; portraits of Charles 
Thomson, Richard Henry Lee, Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, Samuel Chase, General Washington, and many others 
not pertinent to our present inquiry.” 

The museum, with the greater portion of its collections, 
was destroyed by fire January 15,1803. In 1806, Bowen and 
W. M.S. Doyle, an indifferent portrait painter, erected the 
museum building on Tremont Street, which, the next year, 
was burned, rebuilt, and kept up until 1825, when the Colum- 
bian Museum passed to the New England Museum. Fifteen 
years later the New England Museum became the property 
of Moses Kimball, who maintained it, as the Boston Museum, 
for more than half a century. Mr. Kimball died February 
21, 1895, aged eighty-nine years. In the fall of 1892, he be- 
gan the dispersal of the museum collection by the sale of 
Savage’s painting of The Washington Family, well known 
from engravings, now owned by The Democratic Club, 
New York, and soon afterwards the writer acquired the 
painting of The Congress Voting Independence, now under 
consideration. 

Exactly what portions of the painting of The Congress 

' Kent’s Life of Chancellor Kent, Boston, 1898, p. 60. 


* A very interesting cabinet portrait of Alexander Hamilton, by Pine, 
has recently come into the possession of Doctor Wier Mitchell. 
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Voting Independence, were by Pine and what by Savage, it is 
of course impossible exactly to determine. We know that 
the picture was left by Pine unfinished when he died, and 
we know that it afterward came into the possession of 
Savage. We know that Pine’s painting room was the Congress 
Chamber in the State House. We know that the portraits of 
Francis Hopkinson, sitting at the President’s table, writing ; 
of Charles Carroll, seated to the right of Franklin, talking 
with Stephen Hopkins, the figure to the extreme right, 
wearing a hat; of George Read, he between Carroll and 
Hopkins, and of William Paca, the centre of the standing 
group of three, on extreme left, talking to Doctor Rush, are 
all from known originals by Pine. We know further that 
Pine was an educated and accomplished history painter and 
that this picture, with its thirty-two figures, is remarkably 
well composed and drawn in a manner far superior to what 
any of the works of Savage would lead us to assume that 
he was competent to do. Indeed, the difference in ability 
of the two men is shown in this very work. The group of 
four standing before the table, with the senile figure of 
Franklin, seated near, with legs crossed, is beautiful and 
most artistic and in strong contrast with the awkward, 
seated figure of Robert Morris, in front of the table to the 
left, with walking-stick in hand, which is unquestionably by 
Savage, as the original of this portrait of Morris, by Savage, 
is in the possession of the writer. Savage also certainly 
painted the portraits of John Adams and of Robert Treat 
Paine on extreme left to front, and he must have limned the 
benign but characterless profile of Jefferson, who presents 
the Declaration to Hancock, as Jefferson did not return from 
France, after an absence of five years, until Pine had been 
a year in his grave. We know by the Columbian Museum 
catalogue that Pine had painted portraits of Charles Thom- 
son, seated at the table beside Hancock; of Richard Henry 
Lee, and of Samuel Chase, but which are Lee and Chase 
in the picture, I cannot determine. He also painted a 
portrait of Thomas Stone, but I cannot identify it in the 
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picture. Of the central group, the figure in profile, with 
glasses and big wig, facing Adams and Sherman, puzzles 
me exceedingly. The others being plainly Jefferson, Sher- 
man, John Adams, and Franklin, the fifth should be Robert 
R. Livingston, the other member of the Committee, but it 
in no wise resembles him in face, figure, costume, or age. 
I am inclined to the opinion that it is William Ellery, as 
he, with Franklin and James Wilson, is the only “signer” 
always represented wearing spectacles, and it is not Wilson 
as he sits writing at the table to the rear, on the left of the 
picture; but why Ellery should be given such a prominent 
position I cannot surmise. The most interesting piece of 
portraiture in the painting is undoubtedly the central figure 
of Franklin. It shows his figure and profile in old age as 
we have them preserved no where else, and it is an ex- 
tremely characteristic bit of portrait work, unquestionably 
from the hand of Pine.' 

It is my opinion therefore that the composition and de- 
tails of the picture are entirely by Robert Edge Pine, 
painted in the very roomin which the event sought to be commem- 
orated was enacted, which in Pine’s tinie had not been 
changed or altered, from what it was in 1776, and giving 
its lines with the exactness of an architectural drawing. The 
last point is of the first importance, and this painting was 
accordingly made use of in the recent restoration of Inde- 
pendence Hall to its original condition. That Savage fin- 
ished Pine’s picture of The Congress Voting Independence, is 
shown not only inherently, but also by the old Museum Cat- 
alogues in the Public Library at Boston. He did more. 
He essayed the engraving of it upon copper the same size 
as the painting, twenty-six inches by nineteen inches, and 
the unfinished copper plate to-day is in the cabinet of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, as the work of an unknown 
engraver.’ It was reserved for the writer to discover that 

1 Franklin died April 17, 1790, and Savage did not visit Philadelphia 


until after this date. 
* Proceedings of the Mass. Hist. Society, 1858-60, p. 391. 
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this plate was also the work of Edward Savage. At the 
auction sale of the papers of Colonel Trumbull, in this 
city, a few years ago, I chanced upon a letter that told the 
story. It was dated “ Boston April 11, 1818,” from Edward 
Savage, son of the painter, to John Trumbull, offering to sell 
to the latter the plate and paper of the “ print of Congress 
"76 wich my Farther (late Edward Savage) had nerely com- 
pleated,” stating that “the plate is now in a situation that it 
may be finished in a few weeks.” Trumbull drafted his reply 
upon the letter he had received, as was his custom, in which 
he declines the offer, stating that “my painting of the sub- 
ject was begun more than thirty years ago and all the heads 
were soon after secured.” Trumbull’s given period for be- 
ginning his picture of The Declaration of Independence, the 
year of Pine’s death, adds strength to my thought that he 
received something more than “mere suggestion” for his 
picture from Pine’s earlier work. This view is further for- 
tified by the fact that Trumbull did not actually begin his 
picture until 1791, as he wrote to Jefferson, a few months 
earlier than his letter to Savage. 

Edward Savage was born in Princeton, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 26, 1761, and died there July 6, 1817. He was 
originally a goldsmith, but subsequently turned his attention 
to painting and engraving. ‘Towards the close of 1789 he 
left Massachusetts for New York, armed with a letter from 
President Willard, of Harvard College, to President Wash- 
ington, requesting him to sit to Savage for a portrait which 
the painter desired to present to the university. Washington 
complied with the request and gave Savage a first sitting on 
December 21 “from ten to one o’clock”' "Washington sat 
again a week later “all the forenoon,” and on January 6, 
1790, “from half after eight o’clock till ten, for the por- 
trait painter Mr. Savage to finish the picture of me which 
he had begun for the University of Cambridge.” This por- 
trait is on canvas, twenty-five by thirty inches, and Josiah 
Quincy, for many years President of Harvard, declared it 

* Washington’s Diary, 1789-91. New York, 1860. 
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to be the best likeness he had ever seen of Washington, 
“though its merits as a work of art were but small.” 

Savage subsequently removed to Philadelphia, the seat of 
government, and in 1791 went to London, where he is said 
to have studied under West, and afterwards to have visited 
Italy. While in London he engraved and published, after his 
own paintings, bust portraits, in stipple, of General Knox 
(December 7, 1791), and of Washington (February 7, 1792), 
and his well-known three-quarter length portrait of the 
President, in mezzotint (June 25, 1798), his first work in 
that style." When he returned to this country he settled in 
Philadelphia, where his brother, John Savage, was engaged 
as a publisher, and there issued mezzotint portraits, also from 
his own paintings, of Anthony Wayne (June 1, 1796), Doc- 
tor Rush (February 6, 1800), and Jefferson (June 1, 1800), 
and folio plates in stipple of Liberty (June 1, 1796), and 
of The Washington Family (March 10, 1798). These plates 
show Savage to have been a much better engraver than 
painter as his plates both in stipple and in mezzotint are 
skilfully and pleasingly executed. The stories promulgated 
by Dunlap, and very commonly adopted and repeated, that 
Edwin engraved the plates bearing Savage’s name are absurd 
on their face and disproved by dates. 

This survey of the entire subject, with the abundant 
data I have been able to adduce in support of my view, I 
feel must be accepted without question as fixing the author- 
ship of the painting of The Congress Voting Independence, 
owned by The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, upon 
Robert Edge Pine, who left the work unfinished at his 
death, and the unfinished canvas coming into the possession 
of Edward Savage, was completed by him.’ 


1 For other engravings after Savage’s portraits of Washington, see 
‘*Catalogue of the Engraved Portraits of Washington. By Charles 
Henry Hart. New York, The Grolier Club. 1904.” 

2 For an account of Edward Savage Painter and Engraver and his 
unfinished copper-plate of The Congress Voting Independence, by the present 
writer, see Proc. of Mass. Historical Society for January, 1905. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE PAPERS OF DR. BENJAMIN 
RUSH. 
MapaM. 

I sit down with great pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of a letter from Mr. Adams, dated Feby 8., with a postscript 
from you, which thro’ a mistake or neglect in some of the 
post offices did not reach me ’till the 10th of this instant. 
I hope it is not too late to thank you for them both. The 
remedies you have demanded from me to relieve the anguish 
of your mind, occasioned by parting with your dear Mr. 
Adams, have now become unnecessary from my hand. 
You have drawn a hundred resources of comfort from 
other quarters since he left his native Shores. You have 
heard of his safe arrival in France, of the marks of respect 
with which he was introduced into that country, and above 
all, of his zeal, and industry in promoting the liberties, 
and adding to the Stability of the independance of the 
United States. Give me leave to congratulate you upon 
each of these events. To greive at the Absence of a hus- 
band thus honoured, & thus employed, partakes of the 
weakness of those who bewail the premature translation of 
a friend from the humble pursuits of earth to the active & 
beneficent employments of the kingdom of heaven. 

I am led by the many amiable traits I have received of 
your character from Mr. Adams, to call upon you to rejoice 
in the happy changes that have taken place in the appearance 
of our Affairs, since my correspondence commenced with 
Mr. Adams. An alliance has been formed with the first mon- 
archy in Europe, the haughty court of Britain has been 
forced to sue her once insulted colonies for peace, the cap- 
ital of Pennsylvania, the Object of the expenses & blood of 
a whole campaign has been evacuated, the flower of the 
British army has been defeated, and above all, a French 
fleet hovers over our coasts. These Madam, are great, and 
unexpected events, and call for the gratitude of our country 
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to the great arbiter of human Affairs. When the Duke 
D’ Avignon saw his last Ship perish in a Storm, the war 
before last, at Halifax, after having witnessed the destruction 
of a whole army by Sickness, he cried out, “« God is resolved 
to have all the honor of conquering us to himself.” In 
like manner heaven seems resolved to have all the glory of 
our deliverance to itself. The wisdom of our counsels was 
often foolishness, & the Strength of our Arms was too often 
Weakness. Even the capture of Burgoyne was the effect 
of a mistake in Congress. By recalling Genl. Gates from 
Ticonderoga, they gave the enemy a post which afterwards 
led them into the heart of our country. The restoring 
Genl. Gates to his command was not the effect of the 
wisdom of the Congress, but the result of the clamors & 
Spirit of the people. 

Soon after my last letter to Mr. Adams, I was forced to 
resign my commission of Physician-General to the army, 
having no prospect of being supported in doing my duty, 
either by the Congress, or principal Officers in the army. 
This prepared the way for my returning to Philada. as soon 
as the enemy left it, where I am now settled with my family 
in the business of my profession. Our city has undergone 
some purification, but it still resembles too much the ark 
which preserved not only the clean but unclean animals 
from the deluge which overwhelmed the old world. 

I beg you would present Miss Adams with the little book 
wch. accompanies this letter. It was written by Dr. Greg- 
ory, one of my Masters, a worthy & eminent physician in 
the city of Edinburgh. 

My Dr. Mrs. Rush joins in best compts. to you and your 
little family, with Madam your most 

Obedient 
Hble 
Servant 
B. Rusu. 
Sepr. 8. 1778 
Mrs ADAMS 
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MY DEAR FRIEND. 

Your letter written a few days before your embarkation 
for France, lays me under an Obligation to renew my 
correspondence with you. You are pleased to say, my 
letters give you pleasure. This is eno’ for me. Happy 
shall I esteem myself, if thro’ your eminent & useful Station, 
I can convey a single idea that will add a mite to the happi- 
ness of our beloved country. 

Many new events have happened in our military & politi- 
cal World since you left us, which have opened a new 
system of thinking & acting among us. The Success of the 
army in extorting half pay for seven years from the Con- 
gress, has led them to extend their Views to all the emolu- 
ments of a Standing Army. It is treason to oppose the 
Scheme in a company of Officers—many of our citizens 
defend it—and the idea once so horrid in the ears of an 
American is tollerated even among our rulers. The great 
Object of our Affection now is Independance,—the only Ob- 
jects of our fears and resentments are British Commissioners, 
now too contemptible to excite Anger. We have forgotten 
that we drew the Sword in defence of freedom, and we 
have not a single suspicion that the destruction of our 
republic can originate only from causes within ourselves. 

The Eastern States still retain their republican Spirit. 
But Alas! there is a degeneracy even among them of re- 
publican virtue & manners. But the States to the West- 
ward of Hudson’s river, are nearly as aristocratical & 
monarchical as they were seven years ago. We hear as 
much of honor among them, as you do at the court of 
France. We even advertise Accts. of Duels. It is true we 
hate our late Soveriegn on the British throne, but we have 
substituted an idol in the room of him, and we derive all 
the blessings of our present glorious revolution from his 
Arm alone. We say in contempt of the very genius of 
republicanism, which Supposes as many Servants of the 
public as there are freemen, that no man but our Com- 
mander-in-chief could have kept our Army together, and 
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that his fall would be the extinction of our liberty. We 
have lost but few men in battle, and yet every campaign 
has wasted an Army for us. You know already my Opinion 
of the cause of the misfortunes which have befallen our 
troops, and that I have always ascribed them to Other 
Sources than the negligence of Officers, or the wickedness 
of Commissaries & Quarter Masters General. 

Characters appear in One age, and are only to be known 
in another. General Conway, who was the nerves ; Mifflin, 
who was the Spirit ; & Lee, who was the Sow of our army, 
have all been banished from Head-Quarters. The last has 
been most unjustly condemned by a Court Martial for 
saving our army at Monmouth on the 28th of last June. 
Genl. Washington was his accuser. The Congress I believe 
disapprove of the Sentence, but are so much afraid of the 
workmanship of their own hands, that they are afraid to 
reverse it. I blush for my Country when I tell you that 
several Members of Congress leave the house when the affair 
is bro’t on the carpet. 

Adieu, my dear friend. Cease not to love, and serve our 
dear country. I expect (to speak in the puritanical phrase- 
ology of our Ancestors) to see a republican Spirit yet 
poured.out upon us. Adieu. Yours— 

Yours— Yours, 
B. Russ. 


PHILADA. 
Octobr 27. 1778. 


Joun Apams Esqr.— 
Commissioner from the Ud. States of Ama. 
to the Court of France. 


PHILADA Novr 5th 1778. 


My pear FRIEND. 

Iam much Obliged to you for opening a correspondence 
between Dr Garden and me. I beg you would thank the 
Doctor in my name for his polite letter, and tell him I shall 
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not fail of answering it as soon as I meet with any thing in 
the line of our profession worthy of his Attention. 

Many thanks to you for your Oration. It is pregnant 
with Sentiment, and breathes a Spirit of freedom which 
cannot be counterfitted. Some trifling Alterations, I think, 
might have been made in the Stile. My great partiality to 
Swift, Hume, Bolingbroke, and Sir Wm Temple, as Models 
of fine writing, leads me to prefer Simpticity to every thing 
in composition. I do not wonder that Mr. Pope, speaks of 
the “ Majesty,” and Lord Shaftebury, of the “ divineness” 
of Simplicity in writing. In my Opinion it is the perfec- 
tion of Stile, and is generally a very late Attainment of 
Writers. 

I hear with great pleasure of your progress in reputation 
& in the esteem of your fellow citizens. I anticipate your 
rising on some future day to the first honors of your State. 
In your career towards political fame and importance, you 
will soon lose sight of your old friend. I have detached 
myself wholly from public business, & live only for the 
benefit of an amiable wife, and promising boy, & my circle 
of patients. This mode of life is the effect of choice no less 
than of necessity, for the power which now rules in our 
State is composed of my particular friends, from whom I 
could ask nothing in vain. Our new Government is de- 
molishing, & those furious patriots who have half ruined 
our State, are now sinking into Obscurity & contempt. We 
expect soon to see a convention called which will restore 
to us (with a few necessary Alterations) our old constitution 
under which Pensylvania became the first spot, not only 
in America, but upon the Surface of the earth. 

I cannot help calling upon you to offer up your thanks to 
God with mine, that your friend Rush, is now in the land 
of the living. On the 12th of last September, I was seized 
with a most malignant bilious fever (caught from One of my 
patients), which reduced me to the brink of the grave. My 
physicians Redman, Kuhn & Morgan, shook their heads as 
they went out of my room. My friends could do little 
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more than weep at my bedside. I made my will, and took 
leave of life. But in the extremity of my danger, it pleased 
God (on the 11th day) to break the violence of my disease, 
& I am now thro’ divine goodness so perfectly recovered as 
to be able to do business as usual. 

General Lee’s tryal is the common subject of conversation 
in this place. The sentence of the court-martial is now 
before Congress. They dare not confirm it, for the pro- 
ceedings of the court, which are printed, not only shew that 
Lee is innocent of the charges brought against him, but 
that he saved our Army, & country on the 28th of June. 
They dare not reverse it, for this would impeach the veracity 
and candor of our commander-in-chief, & he possesses nearly 
as much influence over the resolutions of our Congress as the 
king of Britain does over the Acts of the British parliament. 
DeWit & Barnevelt were sacrificed to the excessive influence 
& popularity of a Stadholder. They suffered Death. We 
refine upon the cruelty of the mob of Amsterdam. We 
destroy reputation, which is dearer to a military man than 
life itself. Conway, Mirriin, & Lee were sacrificed to the 
excessive influence & popularity of One Man. They were 
the first characters in the army, & are all honest men. 
Where is the republican Spirit of our country? For my 
part, I wish to see something like the Ostracism of the 
Athenians introduced among us. Monarchies are illumi- 
nated by a Sun, but republics should be illuminated only by 
constellations of great Men. 

Adieu, my Dr. Sir, and believe me to be your sincere 
friend & 

Hble Servt 
B. Rusu. 


PHILADA. 
Novr. 6th. 1778. 


Dr Davin Ramsay 
Charlestown South Carolina. 
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Dear Sir. 

It gave me great pleasure to find from your last letter 
that your feelings & Opinions accord so exactly with mine 
on the present state of our Affairs. The time is now past, 
when the least danger is to be apprehended to our liberties 
from the power of Britain, the Arts of commissioners, or 
the machinations of tories. Tyranny can now enter our 
country only in the shape of a Whig. All our jealousy 
Should be of ourselves. All our fears, Should be of our 
great men, whether in civil or military authority. Our 
Congress begin already to talk of the State Necessity, and of 
making justice yield in some cases to policy. This was the 
apology, I was told, for confirming the unjust Sentence that 
was passed upon General Lee. Gordon tells us that in Eng- 
land, the Whigs in power are always tories, and the tories 
out of power are always Whigs. I think I have discovered 
Something of the same kind already in ourcountry. In my 
opinion, we have more to dread from the Ambition, ava- 
rice, craft & dissolute Manners of our Whigs than we have 
from a host of Governor Robinsons, Dr Berkenhouts, Hutch- 
insons or Galloways. Virtue, Virtue, alone my dear friend, 
is the basis of a republic. “Fiat justitia, ruat colum,” 
was my maxim during the short time I acted for the pub- 
lic. I had no political Ambition to gratify. I neither 
feared nor courted any party. I loved liberty for its own 
Sake, & I both loved & pitied human nature too much to 
flatter it. But what was the consequence? my political race 
was Short. I thank my countrymen for dismissing me from 
their Service. I want no Offices nor honors from them. 
My temper & my business render me alike independent of 
the world. But still I will love them, & watch for their 
happiness. I long to see the image of God restored to the 
human mind. I long to see Virtue & religion supported & 
vice & irreligion banished from Society by wise & equitable 
governments. I long to see an Asylum prepared for the 
persecuted & oppressed of all countries, & a door opened 
for the progress of knowledge, literature, the Arts, & the 
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Gospel of Jesus Christ, to the ends of the earth. And these 
great events are only to be accomplished by establishing & 
perpetuating liberty in our country. O! best of blessings! 
Who would not follow thee blindfold? Who would not 
defend thee from the treachery of friends as well as from 
the malice of enemies? But I must stop. When liberty, 
the liberty we loved, and contended for in the years 1774 & 
1775 is my Subject, I know not where to begin, nor where 
to end. O! come celestial stranger & dwell in this our 
land. Let not our ignorance, our Venality, our luxury, our 
idolatry to individuals, & our Other antirepublican Vices, 
provoke thee to forsake the temple our Ancestors prepared 
for thee. Put us not off with Great Britain’s acknowledg- 
ing our independance. Alas! the great Ultimatum of our 
modern patriots. It is liberty alone that can make us 
happy. And without it the memorable 4th of July 1776, 
will be execrated by posterity as the day in which Pandora’s 
box was opened in this country. 

I am impatient to see your history. How many Chapters 
or Volumes have you allotted for the blunders of our Con- 
gress, & generals? Weak minds begin already to ascribe 
our deliverance to them. Had not heaven defeated their 
counsels in a thousand instances, we should have been 
hewers of wood & drawers of water to the Subjects of the 
king of Britain. 

With compts. to Mrs Gordon &c. I 
am yours sincerely, 
B. Rusu. 

Deer 10th 1778. 

Revp Mr. Gorpon, at Roxbury, near Boston. 


April 20, 1780 


Dr Sir. 

This letter will be handed to you by Dr John Foulke, a 
young Gentleman of a respectable Quaker family, who goes 
to France to finish his Studies in medicine. He is a youth 
of a fair character & promising Abilities, & wt. I know will 
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add to his merit wth you, he is friendly to the liberties of 
our country. : 

It gave me great pleasure to hear of your safe arrival & 
favourable reception in Spain. We long to hear of your 
entering upon the business of your embassy. I envy your 
children the happiness of calling that man father, who after 
contributing his Share towards giving liberty and indepen- 
dance, will finally restore peace to the United States of 
America. 

Our Affairs wear their usual checkered aspect. Our 
goverments increase daily in Strength & reputation. Our 
army (which I saw a few Weeks ago at Morristown), is now 
inferior to few of the armies of Europe in Order and dis- 
cipline. The number of our soldiers is small, owing, not to 
a decay of the miliy or Whiggish Spirit among us, but to a 
want of money to purchase recruits. The new Scheme of 
Congress for calling in the circul’g money at 40 to 1 will I 
believe be adopted with some alterations by the States. 
This will, we hope, restore the vigor of 1775 to our coun- 
sels & arms. 

The French Alliance is not less dear to the true Whigs 
than Independance itself. Even the tories have conformed 
in some degree to it. The Chev. de la Luzerne, has made 
them by his politeness & liberality, almost forget the mis- 
chianzas of their once beloved friends the British. 

Charlestown is in Jeopardy. But we believe all things 
will work together for Good for us. Commerce & Agri- 
culture flourish. 

Adieu, Yours & 
B. Rusu. 

Honsie. Joun ADAMS 

at the Court of Versailles. 


Conversations with Dr Franklin, 


1785.—Dined with the Dr. with Dr. Ramsay, Mr. Rittin- 
house, Mr. Littlepage, ‘ Littlepage’s Salutation,’ &. He 
said the foundation of the American revolution was laid in 
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17388, by a clause in a bill to subject the Colonies to being 
gov'd by Royal instructions which was rejected. He said 
in 1756, when he went to England, he had a long conversa- 
tion with Mr. Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden) who told 
him that Britain would drive the colonies to independance. 
This he said first led him to realise its occurring shortly. 

1786 Augt.—I waited on the Dr. with a Dr. Minto. He 
said he believed that Tobacco would in a few years go out 
of use. That, about 30 years ago, when he went to Eng- 
land, Smoaking was universal in taverns, coffe-houses, & pri- 
vate families, but that it was now generally laid aside, that 
the use of Snuff, from being universal in France, was be- 
come unfashionable among genteel people, no person of 
fashion under 80 years of age now snuffed in France. He 
added that, Sir Jno Pringle & he had observed that tremors 
of the hands were more frequent in France than elsewhere, 
& probably from the excessive use of Snuff. They once saw 
in a company of 16 but two persons who had not these 
tremors at a table in France. He said Sir John was cured 
of a tremor by leaving off Snuff. He concluded that there 
was no great advantage in using Tobacco in any way, for 
that he had kept company with persons who used it all his 
life, & no one had ever advised him to use it. The Dr. in 
the 81st year of his age declared he had never snuffed, 
chewed, or smoked. 

Septem’r 23rd.—Three persons who don’t care how little 
they get for their money, waited upon the Dr. with Mr Bee. 
He said he believed the Accts. of the plague in Turkey 
were exaggerated. He once conversed with a Dr MacKensie 
who had resided 38 years at Constantinople, who told him 
there were five plagues in that town. The plague of the 
drugger-men or interpreters, who spread false stories of the 
prevalence of the plague in Order to drive foreign ministers 
into the country, in order that they might enjoy a little 
leisure. 2. The plague of debtors, who when dunned, 
looked out of their windows, and told their creditors, not 
to come in for the plague is in their houses. 3. The plague 
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of the Doctors, for as they are never paid for their At- 
tendance on such patients as die, Unless it be with the 
plague, they make most of fatal diseases the plague. The 
Dr forgot the other two. He added that Dr MacKensie 
upon hearing that 660 dead with the plague, were carried 
out of one of the gates daily, had the curiosity to stand by 
that gate for one whole day, & counted only 66. 

1786 Sepr.—W aited upon the Dr. with Mr R. Stockton, 
he told us that in 1728, people went to market with cut 
silver, those who had it not, procured provisions by taking 
the country people to two Stalls in the market, & giving 
them goods for them, which goods were charged to their 
Acct’s. & paid for once or twice a year. He added that, it 
would be an advantage to our country for the Europeans to 
be the carriers of our produce for many years, for as they 
could not afford to lye long in our ports, they must always 
sell 10 #. cent. lower & buy 10 @. cent. higher than our 
own merchants. product of German Industry. 

Octbr 1.—Dined with the Dr., with Mr. Bee, Dr. Minto, 
Dr. Kuhn, &c. He said interest was 3 # cent #. month, 
for 10 months in China, or 30 @ cent. % anm., which pro- 
moted industry, kept down the price of land, & made free- 
holds more common. Upon another occasion he said that 
Credit produced Idleness & vice, & he wished that all debts 
should like debts of honor or game Debts be irrecoverable 
by law. He added this day that in the last 30 years of his 
life, he had never enjoyed better health, than at present. 

Octobr 12.—W aited on him with Dr Nisbet. He observed 
that by raising the ear with his hand, he heard better than 
without it, & still better if he formed a concave with his 
hand round his ear. He spoke in high terms of the game 
of Chess. 

1787 May 3rd.—Drank tea with Dr. F., he spoke in high 
terms ag’st. negro Slavery, & said he printed a book 40 
years ago written by Ben. Lay ag’st. it, w’ch. tho’ confused, 
contained just tho’ts & good sense, but in bad order. 

April.—Dined with Dr. He spoke of the talkativeness of 
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the French nation, & told a story of the Abbe Raynal, who 
was a great talker, who came into a company where a 
French man talked so long & so incessantly that, he could 
not get in a word. At last he cried out “ ile pendu, si il 
crache” “ He is lost, if he spits.” His grandson told another 
story of a Frenchman, who was dining, complaining to his 
companions that their noise kept him from tasting his 
Victuals. 

1788 April 19th.—Spent half an hour wth Dr. F. in his 
library. ‘“ He observed that a man lost 10 @ cent. on the 
value, by lending his books; that he once knew a man who 
never returned a borrowed book, because no one ever re- 
turned books borrowed from him.” He condemned the 
foreign commerce of the United States, and observed that 
the greatest part of the trade of the World, was carried on 
for Luxuries most of which were really injurious to health 
or Society, such as tea, tobacco, Rum, Sugar, and negro 
Slaves. He added, “ when I read the advertisements in our 
papers of imported goods for sale, I think of the Speech of 
a philosopher upon walking thro’ a fair, “how happy am I 
that I want none of these things.” 

Sepr 22.—W aited upon Dr. Franklin with Doctor Thibou, 
of Antigua. The Dr. said few but quacks ever made money 
by physic, & that no bill drawn upon the credulity of the 
people of London by quacks, was ever protested. He 
ascribed the success of quacks partly to patients extolling 
the efficacy of the remedies they took from them, rather 
than confess their ignorance & credulity, hence it was justly 
said, “quacks were the greatest lyers in the world, except 
their patients.”” He told two stories, the one of a Jew who 
had peculated in the French army, being told when under 
confinement that he would be hanged, to wch. the Jew 
answered, “who ever heard of a man being hanged worth 
200,000 livres,” & he accordingly escaped. The Judges in 
Mexico being ordered to prosecute a man for peculation, 
found him innocent, for wch. they said, “they were sorry 
both for his own, & their sakes.” 
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British Commissary. Story of ears more faithful than 
eyes (?) He added further, that in riding thro’ New Eng’d. 
he overtook a post Rider that was once a shoemaker, & 
fell into consumption, but upon riding two years as a post 
in all weathers, between New York, & Connecticut river 
(140 miles), he recovered perfectly, upon which he returned 
to his old business, but upon finding a return of his con- 
sumption, he rode post again, in which business he con- 
tinued in good health 30 years. He said that he could have 
purchased the independance of America at 1/10 of the money 
expended in defending it; such was the venality of the 
British Court. (?) 

Novr.—Spend half an hour with Dr. in company with the 
Revd. Mr. Bisset & Mr. Goldsborough. He said Sir Jno 
Pringle once told him 92 fevers out of 100 cured themselves, 
4 were cured by Art, & 4 proved fatal. 

About the end of this month, I saw him alone. He 
talked of Climates; I borrowed some hints from this Con- 
versation for the essay on Climates. 

1789. June 12th—Had a long conversation with him 
on the Latin and Greek languages. He called them the 
“quackery of literature”. He spent only abt. a year at 
a Latin School, when between 8 & 9 years of Age. At 33, 
he learned French, after this Italian & Spanish weh. led him 
to learn Latin wch. he acquired with great ease. He highly 
approved of learning Geography in early life, & said that he 
had taught himself it, when a boy, while his father was at 
prayers, by looking over four large maps which hung in 
his father’s parlour. 

Time misspent, & time spending itself. 


Conversations in London in 1768 & 9. 


Four ways of winding up conversations, by Stories of 
robbers, Duels, murders, & in America of Snakes. 

The ministry read history not to avoid blunders, but to 
adopt & imitate them. 

“So, (said Mr. Gerard), Sir Wm. Howe has taken Phila- 
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delphia.” “You mean Sir, Philadelphia has taken Sir 
Wm. Howe.” 

“Why do you wear that old coat to day,” said Mr Dean 
to Dr F on their way to sign the treaty with the United 
States. “To give it a little revenge. I wore this Coat on 
the day Widderburn abused me at Whitehall,” said the 
Doctor. He had great influence at the court of France. 
A letter from to Mr Carmichel said, “ he seldom goes 
to court, but when he does, every thing he says flies by the 
next post to every part of the kingdom.” 

His method of improving a bad hand; he learnt to write 
a good hand after he was 30 years of age. 





Maryland. 


Samuel Chase, a bold declaimer with slender reasoning 
powers. His person & manner were very acceptable, and 
to these, he owed much of his success in political life. He 
was an advocate for paper money in the Maryland Assembly 
in the year 1786. He was believed by some, & suspected by 
most of his fellow citizens to have wanted 





Wm Paca, a good tempered, worthy man, with a sound 
understanding, which he was too indolent to exercise. He 
therefore gave himself up to be directed both in his political 
opinions & conduct by Sam Chase, who had been the friend 
of his youth, & for whom he retained a regard in every stage 
of his life. 

Anecdotes, Facts, Characters, ge. 


The first motion to build, or to arm vessels to cruise 
against the trade of Britain, was made in Congress in 1776, 
towards the close of the year. It was ridiculed from every 
part of the house. It was thought the height of madness 
to think of opposing Britain on the ocean. The motion was 
notwithstanding seconded & carried. Four vessels were 
fitted out in Philadelphia, two of which reduced & plun- 
dered the Island of Providence, & afterwards fought a 
British Ship of war called the Glasgow. In 1779, the 
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United States had 7 frigates completely manned, and were 
nearly mistresses of the American Coast. 

The Scotch people in Pennsylvania were generally in 
favor of the American cause. But they still retained their 
National Character. They attached themselves strongly to 
the new powers that were formed upon the ruins of the Old 
Ones. They were always in favor of every civil or military 
Administration, however unwisely, or arbitrarily it was 
exercised. 

The Jews were generally Whigs, in every Stage of the 
revolution. 

I sat next to Dr. Franklin in Congress when he was 
chosen Commissioner to go to France, in Octobr 1776. He 
was then upwards of 70 years of age. Upon my congratu- 
lating him upon his appointment, he said, “I am now like 
the remnant of a piece of cloath, the Shopkeepers, you 
know, generally say when they sell it, you may have it for 
what you please. Just so my country may command my 
Services in any way they chuse.” 

The character of Dr. Franklin has been lessened in the 
opinion of some people, by a supposition that he had a 
share in forming the constitution of Pennsylvania. It is 
true, he assented to it, but it is equally true, in a letter to 
general Wayne, & in a conversation with Mr. John Morton, 
& myself, he strongly reprobated that part of the consti- 
tution which places the Supreme power of the state in the 
hands of a Single legislature. There is a pamphlet of the 
Doctor’s printed in the year 1763, in which he supposes 
three branches preferable to two. 

Mr. John Dickinson possessed great political integrity in 
every stage of the controversy, but wanted political forti- 
tude. In the debates upon the Declaration of Indepen- 
dance Mr. John Adams began a Speech by invoking the 
God of Eloquence to inspire him upon such a copious Sub- 
ject. Mr. Dickinson began a reply to Mr. Adams’s Speech 
in the following words. “The gentleman who spoke last, 
began by invoking a heathen God. I shall introduce what 
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I have to say, by humbly invoking the God of heaven & 
earth to inspire me with the knowledge & love of truth, 
and if what I am about to say in opposition to the Declara- 
tion of Independance should be injurious in any degree to 
my country, I pray God to overrule my Arguments, and to 
direct us to such a decision upon this weighty question as 
shall be most for the interest & happiness of the people 
committed to our care.” “I know,” added he further, 
“ that the tide of the prejudices & passions of the people at 
large is strongly in favor of Independance. I know too, 
that I have acquired a character, and some popularity with 
them, both of which I shall risk by opposing this favorite 
measure. But I had rather risk both, than speak, or vote 
contrary to the dictates of my judgement and conscience.” 
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LETTERS OF JAMES H. WATMOUGH TO HIS WIFE, 
1785. 


BY JAMES H. WATMOUGH U.S.N. 


[James Horatio Watmough, son of Captain Edmund and Marie Ellis 
Watmough, was born in 1754, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. His father 
served in the British army during the French and Indian wars. At 
eight years of age he was sent to England to be educated. Subsequently 
he entered the office of his cousin Henry Hope, the Banker of Amster- 
dam, where he continued until 1782, when he returned to Philadelphia 
and engaged in a mercantile business. He died in 1812, leaving two 
sons and two daughters, John G. ; Edmund; Margaretta, wife of John 
Sergeant, and Maria, who married Joseph Reed. ] 


Arrived in Cove on Saturday evening the 30 September 
1786, after a very short and agreeable passage—anchored at 
about 7 o’clock in the evening—a Brigg sailing out of the 
Harbour, Cap‘ Bull for New York, and wrote a few lines to 
Mrs. Watmough. 

Sunday, 1* October—Dined on board—forwarded the 
letters per post transmitted to my care—went on shore in 
the afternoon and took a walk—found the Town very 
disagreeable and dirty—the Captain taken ill—I stayed with 
him—his sickness obliged me to attend him all night. 

Monday, 2¢ Oct.—Went on board and dined—after dinner 
got Cap‘ Gilpin into lodgings—his illness prevented his 
going to Cork—slept on board. 

Tuesday, 3 Oct.—Went to Cork on horseback about 
Cap‘ Gilpin’s business, which accordingly did—went to the 
Coffee House—met my old friend And' O’Shea Esq—dined 
at Mr. Anderson’s the Agent for the vessel. Mr. A. was 
in Britain—his lady a most amiable Lady, to whose kind 
civilities I shall ever be grateful. Returned to Cove in the 
evening—the ride from Cove to Cork is very agreeable, the 
land highly cultivated, several elegant seats, particularly 
Maryborough, the seat of M* Newenham—passage is a 
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small dirty Town opposite to which the shipping in general 
lay. On my return found Cap‘ Gilpin rather better; in 
consequence of my ride caught a violent cough; slept on 
board. 

Wednesday, 4“ Oct", remained on board to nurse myself. 

Thursday, 5®—In the afternoon went on shore with Mr. 
Mory, took a pleasant walk in the Country, drank Tea at 
a Tavern, and returned on board. 

Friday, 6%—Mr. O’Shea hearing I was sick came down 
and took me to Town; arrived at his House in the evening, 
was introduced to his amiable wife. Spent the evening en 
famille. 

Saturday 7”—Took a walk about the Town; it having 
rained the Streets were dirty not a little. The Town of 
Cork is built on 18 small Islands; the form is circular; the 
Streets in general are narrow and close, except some few 
that the canals are filled up. The Houses in General are 
good—and some elegant for the major part of them, the 
inside far surpass the outside; they are elegantly furnished. 
On the parade is an elegant equestrian Statue of George 
. the 2" in Bronze, by no means ill executed. The Play 
House is a small neat building and the prospective of the 
seats are very judicious—the ornaments not extraordinary. 
The public assembly room is beautifull, about 80 feet by 
40 feet, covered in stucco, about 40 feet high; the Glasses 
are well displayed the Branches and chandeliers elegant, 
in short the room is elegant in simplicity. The Card- 
room, 30 feet by 40 feet; the Tea room ditto, and three 
small drawing rooms 18 feet by 18 for the convenience of 
the Company. The Exchange is a small but elegant build- 
ing, but is hid in a narrow street. The Mansion House of 
the Mayor is a noble building but rather heavy; the 
Bishop’s palace is a beautifull building, and commands a 
grand view of the Town. The Barracks are noble and 
spacious; the County and City Court Houses are miserable 
buildings and very inconvenient; the Jails are shocking, 
the buildings are good but too small, and in a confined part 
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of the City. The Churches are neat and exceeding well 
kept, so are the church yards. The Cathedral of St. 
Barry’s is a pretty building, but the avenues to it are shock- 
ing. The Custom house is a neat building, but as they 
are going to build a bridge across the River to make it 
more convenient for the intercourse of Travellers and the 
inhabitants, £30,000 is voted to build a new Custom house 
as they also intend to build a new Jail,—and the County 
and City join therein, just out of the City, on an emi- 
nence—to pull down the old ones, and open the Streets 
and by filling up the Canals, the City bids fair to be much 
beautified in a few years. St. Patrick street is at present 
elegant. To the West of the Town is a beautiful publick 
walk about a mile and } long, near the side of the River, 
and on the same is a double row of Trees. Several Tea 
Houses are situated near the River, to which much com- 
pany resort. I took a most delightfull excursion down the 
country to a seat of Mr. Peter Grant called Mirtle Villa, it 
is near the entrance of the Harbour. The country through 
which I rode was elegant and in the highest state of culti- 
vation and improvement; the Houses of the Gentry are 
large and elegant, but the poor peasantry live exceeding ill, 
their Houses are built of mud and straw and thatched roofs, 
very few of them have any place to convey the smoke out 
but through the door, which of course being generally open 
their Hogs ete. have full liberty to walk in and out. Of 
course the peasantry must be very dirty, however they look 
healthy and must be very laborious in order to bring up 
their rents. Their living is very mean, Potatoes and milk, 
some may afford to live better; the laborage is exceeding 
low, from 4* to 9* per day—that is 6 oclock a.m. to 6 p.m. 
The Country Gentry live exceeding well, and the hospitality 
and Politeness of them to strangers will ever be remembered 
by me. 

The major part of the farms are inclosed with substantial 
stone walls and rough casted. The estate of a Mr. Hodder, 
near Cross-haven, has a wall round it about 9 feet high: his 
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estate is about 900 acres in his own hands, improved in this 
manner—I looked with astonishment at improvements of 
this kind. My friend Mr. 'T’s place is small, but from the 
elegance of its situation, being sheltered from all bleak 
winds and still commands a view of all the shipping coming 
to and going from Cove to sea, it is about 13] miles from 
Cork. This Mr. T. is brother to Mr. T. T. you remember 
in America last year. On the North side of the river the 
Country is far better improved than on the §. Side. I rode 
out with a couple of amiable young Ladies and some Gentle- 
men,—we went to a place of a Mr. Rodgers called Loto, on 
the River side, commanding a most beautiful and extensive 
prospect. Nature could not be more bountiful, nor art 
more beautifully displayed; the ground is not naturally 
rich, rather a thin gravelly soil. He has 600 acres, which 
about 70 years ago his family took on a lease, no less than 
9999 years, at an annual rent of £36 per annum. The 
spot was then a barren heath, but at present is as elegant 
an improved place as any in Europe. The House is about 
60 feet Square, with two wings 30 feet each, built of hewn 
stone; the architecture thereof is neat and simple and 
appears so light, that it does honor to the Architect. The 
House is on an eminence; the Hill has a most enchanting 
slope and the number of deer grazing round the same and 
the woods diversifyed in a most elegant manner makes the 
spot appear enchanting. Mr. Rodgers though unknown to 
any of us, ordered his Horse out and with amazing polite- 
ness drove us all round his grounds, which are elegant beyond 
description and laid out to profit as well as pleasure. From 
a Hill planted elegantly with timber a lawn opens and the 
view terminates by a view on the beautifull little village of 
Glanmire, in which a new Church has lately been built, 
which does honor and Credit to the Gentry. This place of 
Mr. R. is by the improvements he has made, worth 
about £1200, an immense rise in so short a period, owing 
merely to the attention of this Gentleman and his family. 
His enclosures are all stone walls, which prevents hunts- 
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men from committing depredations to his Tenants. This 
place is about 3 miles from Cork. We extended our ride 
about 9 miles, through one continued scene of variety and 
elegance in improved and refined agriculture; in short I 
must confess that I do not know a City in the world which 
affords more variety and beautifull rides or scenes of inter- 
esting pleasure for the eye of a traveller than Cork does 
around it. However, when a person enters the City he 
must be impressed with a very despicable idea thereof, as 
all the out skirts of the Town are filled with Paltry dirty 
Cabbins, the abode of indigence and poverty. The Ladies 
in Cork are generally handsome, agreeable and affable in 
their conversation; the society is good, the public amuse- 
ments are few,—the play House is only open about 8 months 
in the year. During the winter season they have public 
assemblies once a week, and occasionally a Concert. I was 
at one the other evening given by a Mr. Weichell, the music 
was elegant. W. is one of the first performers of the age. 
After the concert there was a ball; the company was bril- 
liant; the Ladies in general beautiful and their dresses ele- 
gant, in full fashion, but none outré in it, which is much to 
their honor and does credit to their taste. Apropos of the 
Mansion House in Cork. I went to ‘see it; I was only in 
the public rooms. The drawing room, which serves for an 
assembly, is 60 feet by 30 elegantly decorated, though by 
no means tawdry. At one end is an elegant statue in Bronze 
of King William; the piers are handsome, and the work is 
highly finished with the composite etablature; the dining 
room is the same size with the drawing room; nothing 
remarkable. On the Staircase in a Niche is an elegant 
Marble Statue of the Late Lord Chathm as a Roman Sen- 
ator; it is well executed. 

They dine late (at least to us in America), their enter- 
tainments are by no means magnificent, but good and I am 
happy to find that the bottle is by no means pushed about 
to excess, as was formerly the case when there was no such 
thing as dining with them without coming away drunk. 
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I have now-been in Cork 5 weeks, dined in Company and 
large parties every day and have not seen a person be dis- 
ordered. The evening societies are very agreeable; a man 
may either play cards, (Whist, Quadrille and lanskinet 
are their favorite games) or enter into conversation, for as 
their Drums are generally large, some are always disengaged 
at play. The women in general are well informed. There 
was an Historical Tale written by a Young lady of this City, 
a Miss Fuller, (I was in company with her at my friend Mr. 
Jameson’s); it really has a great share of merit; she made 
me a present of a copy thereof, which I shall send you by 
Capt. Gilpin. I doubt not you will be pleased with it, being 
founded on an Historical fact. They play rather high in 
Cork and the Ladies in general seem fond of sporting a 
little. Their Drums break up about 12 o’clock, but at 
Suppers, a person can seldom get away before one or two; 
sometimes cards are introduced after supper. Before I 
leave Cork, My Dearest Anna, I must do justice to my 
friends. First then let me pay due tribute to my worthy 
friends M* and M™ Shea—Your kindness to me shall 
ever be remembered with the greatest esteem, may it some 
day lay in my power to repay in part the obligations 
you and your amiable Lady have laid me under. My 
Dearest Anna! I was acquainted with this Gentleman some 
years ago in Rotterdam; I then had it in my power to serve 
him. He introduced me to the best Roman Catholick 
families in Cork; his wife is an amiable little woman, a 
sister to Mr. Th® Trant, who you must remember. To my 
worthy friend E. Jameson Esq., let the voice of gratitude 
speak, your friendship is unparalleled. I cannot say enough 
on your subject; you will ever be remembered by me with 
love. Mrs. Jameson is one of the most pleasing, open 
hearted women I ever met with. I was at home in their 
House, and though I lodged at M* Shea’s my time was 
chiefly at M' J” as he is a very leading man, and by his 
introduction I became acquainted with ali the nobility and 
Gentry in those parts. You was often the subject of our 
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conversation. M™ J. wished much to have you under her 
roof; she said that had you been with me, she would make 
you like Cork—and then she would keep us both near them. 
I hope to make you acquainted by correspondence before I 
return. They have a fine family of Children. I was at 
the play several times and saw M™ Abington perform sev- 
eral characters ; she pleased me much in that of Lady Teazle, 
in the School for Scandal. M™ A. is a fine woman and 
much admired; she is old but still is the criterion of taste 
with respect to dress, and am informed she is copied by the 
Ladies of the bonton. She is the exact figure of Miss 
Vining, and had I met her in America, I should have spoken 
to her as Miss V., their voices are alike. I wrote you My 
Dearest Anna! the 18 October, via New York, per the 
Sally, Cap" Chevers, under cover to Mr. Footman; once 
the 25 October per the Brothers, Cap. Sinnott, for Phila- 
delphia, under cover to John Willcocks Esq. which I hope 
you have received. 

The wind came round to North on Friday 3 Inst for a few 
hours. Cap" Gilpin, Ido not know from what cause put 
to sea and left me behind and took my baggage with him. 
You can easily imagine the trouble this must occasion me; 
I had only four shirts two stocks and three pairs of stockings. 
His conduct was very cruel on the occasion and I really 
believe he must have been in liquor. A few hours after he 
sailed the wind came against him from the East, even at 
North the wind was contrary ;—the other vessels all re- 
turned. I presume he has run into some out-port, where 
he must still be laying. Being tired of staying, no appear- 
ance of the winds changing, M* Jameson procured me a 
fellow traveller, a Cap" MacCarthy, and we took leave of 
Cork on Saturday morning at 8 o’clock (the 4 Nov.). We 
travelled in a Post chaise through a fine Country, but very 
hilly, we arrived about noon at Rathcormick, a Borough 
of Lord Rivinsdale, a neat pretty Town. Lord R. has a 
most beautiful seat there. We left Rathcormick after taking 
a Relish, and proceeded on to Mitchell’s Town, through a 
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Country highly cultivated. This Town was built by the 
present Lord Kingsborough, a son to the Earl of Kingston, 
in England. His Lordship has £20,000 per annum; lives 
on his Estates, and his greatest satisfaction is in improving 
them. The village is elegant, the major part forms one 
large Square, the Houses built uniform, with a neat taste. 
His Lordship’s palace is elegant, situated on an eminence 
that commands a view on one side over his Town, where 
you see happiness and industry in Unison, and from the 
other side it commands a most pleasing and extensive view 
over a highly cultivated Country. As I got acquainted 
with his Lordship in Cork, I would have paid him a visit, 
but wanting to get forward I proceeded though evening on 
to Cahair, where I got at nine o’clock at night. Thus in 
the course of this day, only made 42 miles, which is about 
50 of our miles. Cahair is a pretty inland Town, in which 
is nothing remarkable except the ruins of an old Castle. 
Lord Cahair being a Roman Catholic, resides in France; 
his palace is not much better than a common House. This 
Town is in the County of Tipperary. We left Cahair’s 
early in the morning and got to Cashell about 8 o’clock; this 
is a stage of 9 Irish miles. Cashell is a good clever place, 
the See of an Arch-Bishop, whose palace is very handsome. 
The ruins of an old Cathedral on a hill in the Town is very 
well worth the attention of the curious. We took fresh 
Horses at this place and rode on to Johnstown, through a 
bleak Country, nothing to recommend it but the goodness 
of the roads. The fens and Bogs were immense, here and 
there we came to a tolerable farm House. We passed 
through one village, of Hurlingford, and saw many ruins of 
old Castles. Johnstown is a small insignificant place, only 
a few taverns here; we breakfasted about 12 o’clock and 
took fresh Horses. This is in the County of Kilkenny. We 
passed through a most delightful Country, highly improved 
and well wooded; many elegant seats of the Nobility and 
Gentry, and saw immense flocks of Cattle grazing. Arrived 
at Castle Durrow, where we took fresh Horses, and made no 
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stay in this paltry place, there is a garrison. It being Sun- 
day, it was like a Fair; the Taverns were crowded with 
Country peasants, who after Church and Chapel spend a 
few hours in mirth, the only time they have for such recrea- 
tions, as during the week they have not more leasure than 
the negroes in the West Indies. From Castle Durrow to 
Ballerone is 8 miles, the country enchanting, one continued 
line of Parks and elegant seats of the Nobility and Gentry. 
At Ballerone which is a triffling Town, we took fresh post 
and drove to an Inn about 9 miles off called Imo. The 
House is elegant, built by a Nobleman whose name I have 
forgot, merely for the convenience of those who come to 
see him, and as he keeps a great deal of Company, he sends 
their servants and Horses here. We got here after dark, 
and dined. The next morning at 4 o’clock, sett off for 
Kildare, passed the village of Monstereven, which is 30 
miles from Dublin, and from whence a Canal is cut to facili- 
tate the Country people carrying in their produce. The 
Country from Imo to Kildare is one continued Bog, till 
within about a mile (from Ballerone to Monstereven in 
Queens County) we arrived at Kildare before day, being 
only 10 miles. We left Kildare at 7 o’clock, Crossed Cur- 
row or Race-ground, which is very extensive and esteemed 
the best in Europe. Kildare, though the Capital of the 
County of the same name, is a poor insignificant place; 
round the Currow are many elegant palaces and Country 
seats. The Country from hence to Nass, is beautiful, en- 
tirely a grain Country. We arrived at Nass, 10 miles from 
Kildare, at about 4 past 8 o’clock, where we breakfasted and 
sett off for Dublin about } past nine. This is the last stage 
of 16 miles. The Country we rode through was elegant, 
the prospect all the way was enchanting; the road being on 
the side of a Hill, we had a view of plain most beautifully 
diversifyed with elegant seats, Castles and neat cottages. We 
passed through one small dirty village called Ratcullen. 
As we advanced near Dublin, the Country did not appear 
so elegant nor so much improved as the environs of Cork. 
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We got into Dublin about 2 o’clock, put up at the Castle 
Hotel, in Essex street, much fatigued as you may imagine 
after a ride 127 Irish miles. In this Hotel, we only Lodge, 
a shilling per night for a room and attendance. Went toa 
Chop House to dinner; went to the play in the evening at 
the Theatre Royal, in Smock alley; they acted Love in a 
Village. The House is small, though more gaudy; I think 
the Theatre at Cork superior. Being the first night, there 
was very little Company. The next morning Tuesday the 
12" as the pacquet could not sail the wind still East and 
blowing a gale, I walked out to see the Town which is very 
large and elegant, the circumference of it is seven and three 
quarter miles. The streets are well paved, the Houses in 
General uniform ; the new Exchange is an elegant building, 
built of Bath Stone, in the form of a Rotunda; the Archi- 
tecture of the Corinthian order, in short it does honor to the 
City. The New Custom house when finished, will be as 
elegant a building as any in Europe; it will cost about five 
hundred thousand pounds; they are also building a new 
Court House which will cost an immencity of money. 
Trinity College is a beautiful pile of Buildings, there is at 
present 1300 Collegians in it and it is spacious enough to 
hold three times that number. The Library is elegant and 
well furnished; the Anatomy hall, is but triffling. The 
skeleton of one M’Gha, an Irish Giant, 8 feet 7 Inches high, 
is the only thing I saw remarkable; the wax work is curious 
and may afford amusement to Surgeon or Midwife,—they 
told me it was curious and I believe it is; the present Mar- 
quis of Landsdown’s father bought it in France and made a 
present of it to the College. 

There is a noble park behind the College, for the Students 
to amuse themselves in. The Museum is paltry, a few fossils 
etc; I saw nothing curious except some of the dresses ete. 
of the Inhabitants of Otahite and the Sandwich Islands, 
given to the University by Cap" Cook. On College Green 
is an elegant statute of William the third, on Horseback, 
but the artist forgot the Girth to the saddle and the stirrups. 
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The House of Parliament is an Elegant building and does 
infinite credit to the nation. The Chamber for the Com- 
mons is elegant and neatly fitted up in the form of a Ro- 
tunda; the Gallery for the visitors or spectators is beautiful ; 
the Chamber for the Lords is not near so large but very 
neat; it is of an oblong form and arched, on the one side 
is a beautiful tapestry representing the battle of the Boyne, 
on the other side, the siege of Londonderry. I seated my- 
self on the throne, but I did not feel myself anything the 
better for it. Stephen’s Green is beautiful and very large, 
a full mile and a half round it; the Houses are neat and 
handsome, the Nobility and Gentry live here; in the center 
of the Green is an elegant Bronze statue of George the 2* 
on Horseback. Beside the paved walk round the green, 
there is an elegant gravel walk with a double row of trees, 
which is daily resorted to by the Ladies of the City in fine 
weather. The Castle, the residence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
is an ancient building and does not convey the idea of much 
grandeur. I wanted to go through it, but as his Grace was 
in Town could not get admittance. Dame street, in Dub- 
lin, filled with shopkeepers, is the most elegant Street I ever 
was in; the Houses are all uniform and elegant. The 
Barracks are an immense pile of buildings, equal to contain 
nine thousand men; they are exceeding neat—and kept 
very clean. The Phenix Park, on the north side the River 
Liffey, is beautiful and extensive; the Palace of the Duke 
of Leinster is elegant, in short my beloved Anna! Dublin 
surpasses by far my expectations and next to London and 
Paris, I think it the finest City in Europe. Though I have 
several friends here, I have been to see none of them, as 
my stay here will be too short. I was invited to a Drum 
a..a Madam O’Reilley’s on Friday, and to dine at her House 
on Jaturday. I had letters to her Daughters from Cork. 
I am sorry I cannot go. I made my apologies. This even- 
ing, Wednesday the 15." Nov., we are to sail for Liverpool. 
I am really fatigued with walking about, and have left my 
Lodging and gone down to where the pacquet parts from— 
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Thursday morning, still in Dublin, the wind blows so 
hard we cannot sail ;—will it never change from the East? 
It has blown from that quarter these seven weeks. We 
went to the play last night, saw the Miser, the part of Love- 
gold by M* Wilson, one of the first actors from London. 


Very little Company in the House; the Grandees are in 


Mourning for the King’s Aunt Princess Amelia. As soon 
as the Storm abates, we shall sail. The markets in Dublin 
are well supplied and extremely reasonable. I forgot to 
mention that, in the Exchange, there is an elegant Marble 
statue of the present King, and a strong likeness; there are 
several Bridges across the River, Essex bridge is really a 
beautiful one; the Queen’s bridge is the next in point of 
elegence, the other four have nothing but their strength and 
age to recommend them. 

Friday morn*—the wind still at East, do not you think it 
very hard? I am sure if you knew my situation you would 
be uneasy. It rains hard, must keep in doors, therefore, have 
nothing new to mention. I am sure Cap" Gilpin cannot be 
arrived at Liverpool—this Easterly wind will convey my 
letters speedily to you.—I hope you may receive them safe, 
you will thereby find I am not negligent, the Captain of the 
Pacquet thinks we shall sail to morrow. 

Saturday, 18 Nov.—The wind still against me, however as 
the storm is abated, we shall positively sail to morrow. I 
have remained within doors these two days ;—the House I 
am in is the cleanest I ever saw; the Landlady a second 
Mrs. F. of Philadelphia, keeps every one in awe,—You 
really might dine on the Kitchen floor. I mention this cir- 
cumstance as the most extraordinary, as she is Irish, who 
are not noted for being cleanly. 

Sunday, 19 Nov.—The wind, God be praised, my beloved 
Anna, is come fair; the weather is bad however, you 
know I do not mind weather when I am on a Journey— 
happy am I in getting out of Dublin; you know expenses 
do not suit me. At present we are called on to embark, 
thus adieu to Dublin. 
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Monday morning, 20 Nov.—The wind is come to the East- 
ward, we cannot sail to day, however, we all remain on 
board in readiness. We are about twelve passengers, two 
Ladies—one married the other a fine gay volatile dame, I 
hardly know what to make of her; however, she is a fine 
woman—she is a woman of the Ton and gives life and 
spirits to our party; two Gentlemen of the army; in short 
the company on board is exceeding agreeable. I hope 
when we sail we may be soon wafted to old England. 

Tuesday morn’ the 21*.—We are unmooring already for 
sailing; the wind middling, we are going out of the Bay. 
I am sorry the weather is so bad. Dublin must appear ele- 
gant from the Bay. The passengers are all sick, I must 
leave off scribbling. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LACK OF CIVIC PRIDE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY JAMES M. SWANK. 


Prominent Pennsylvanians have repeatedly and forcibly 
called attention to the lack of civic pride in Pennsylvania, 
and they have had good reason for their criticism. It has 
been truthfully said that we neglect to claim for our mili- 
tary heroes the honors that are their due. Even the camp 
at Valley Forge, which marked the supreme crisis in the 
Revolution, and the battle of Gettysburg, which determined 
the fate of the Southern Confederacy, are events in the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania to which its people might point with 
greater pride than they do. The achievements of eminent 
Pennsylvanians in war and in peace are not taught to the 
children of the State in their school-books, or commemo- 
rated to any considerable extent in monuments, or statues, 
or bronze tablets, so that the present generation of Penn- 
sylvanians and succeeding generations may be reminded 
of the deeds of these great men and be inspired to noble 
deeds themselves. The story of the founding of Penn- 
syivania by that great man, William Penn, is inadequately 
told in our school histories. 

The geography and the history of Pennsylvania are so 
imperfectly taught in our schools and colleges that many 
Pennsylvanians who are supposed to be liberally educated 
do not know how many capitals the State has had, or where 
and when the important battle of Bushy Run was fought. 
It is not to be wondered at that a Philadelphia newspaper 
editor not long ago said that York, Pennsylvania, is farther 
away from Baltimore than Philadelphia. Yet York is one 
of the oldest and one of the most noted cities in the State. 
The Continental Congress sat at York for several months 
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during the Revolution, and two of the signers of the Decla- 
ration are buried there." 

The pioneer settlers of Pennsylvania endured great hard- 
ships and privations, but their sacrifices and services are not 
conspicuously recognized in our day. Only in a mild way 
do we observe the Scriptural injunction: “Remember the 
days of old; consider the years of many generations; ask 
thy father and he will shew thee, thy elders and they will 
tell thee.” The Chinese who worship their ancestors are 
more to be commended than those who forget the pioneers 


‘ who laid the foundations of a great State. In very few 


counties in Pennsylvania are there historical societies for 
the preservation of local history or museums for the pres- 
ervation of historical relics. 

We are all supposed to be patriotic, but patriotism and 
civic pride are not convertible terms. To love one’s coun- 
try and to fight for it if necessary is one thing; to be proud 
of its pioneers, its past history, its great men, its industrial 
achievements, its hospitals and other charities, its schools 


! George R. Prowell, of York, in a letter to the writer dated August 10, 
1904, says: Philip Livingston, a delegate from New York to Congress when 
it sat at York, died herein 1778. His remains were first buried in the rear 
of Zion Reformed Church. It was in this church while Congress held 
a special evening session that Robert Morris read a letter from Washington 
urging Congress ‘‘to hang together.’”’ At this period there were some 
delegates in Congress who were willing to accept overtures of peace from 
the British Government through emissaries in Philadelphia. Washing- 
ton stated in this communication that he would fight the British in the 
mountains of Virginia, even though Congress adjourned sine die. In the 
same church, in 1791, Washington, when President, on his return from 
Mount Vernon to Philadelphia, attended religious services one Sunday. 
He says in his diary that ‘‘ there was no danger of the minister making 
a proselyte of me, because of the eloquence of his sermon, not a word 
of which I could understand, for it was delivered in the German lan- 
guage.’’ The remains of Philip Livingston were removed in 1856 to 
Prospect Hill Cemetery in this city, and they now lie there marked by a 
marble shaft erected by his descendants. 

James Smith, who served in Congress from York in 1776, was also a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. He died at York in 1806 at 
the age of 91 years. His remains lie buried in the First Presbyterian 
church-yard in this city. 
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and churches, and the intellectual and moral progress of its 
people is an entirely different thing. Civic pride also im- 
plies a watchful regard for the good name of the town or 
city and the State in which we have our home. 

New England is noted for its civic pride, and its people 
are deserving of the highest praise for the veneration they 
constantly show for the memories of their ancestors. In 
its periodical publications, in public addresses, and in other 
ways the history of the early settlements of New England, 
the part it has played in the development of the country, and 
the work of its great men and women in the learned pro- 
fessions and in the arts are never forgotten. New England 
is thus being constantly advertised to the outside world and 
commended to its own people for what it has done and for 
what it is. The literary spirit has always been cultivated 
in New England and it has been largely fed by the inspira- 
tion of local themes. 

The civic pride which is found in the Southern States 
is even more notable than that of New England. Without 
it there could not have been a four years’ war for the dis- 
memberment of the Union. The great sacrifices which the 
people of the South made in support of the Lost Cause 
could not have been possible but for their pride in them- 
selves and in their ancestors. Almost as one man they 
united in its support. “The first families of Virginia” was 
not in its day an empty phrase. The people who used it 
were typical of a large class. It illustrated the sentiment 
of intense loyalty to the South and to Southern traditions. 
The neighboring State of Ohio has shown far more civic 
pride than Pennsylvania, although, if the history of the two 
States be closely scanned, it has not one-half as much to 
boast of as Pennsylvania. But see how its people have de- 
veloped a State pride that never ceases to praise the men 
who were born on its soil ! 

Abraham Lincoln’s ancestors, on both his father’s and 
his mother’s side, were long residents of Pennsylvania, and 
the name of one of his kinsmen, also named Abraham 
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Lincoln, is honorably associated with its history. Gen- 
eral Grant could trace his paternal and maternal lineage 
through the blood of Pennsylvanians; indeed this blood 
was the dominant strain in his veins, his father’s mother 
having been a Miss Kelly, of Westmoreland county, Penn- 
sylvania, and his own mother, Hannah Simpson, having 
been born in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. And yet 
how few Pennsylvanians are familiar with the Pennsyl- 
vania ancestry of Lincoln and Grant! The Muhlenberg 
family of Pennsylvania is one of the most distinguished 
in our country’s history, contributing more really great 
men than any other family in any colony or State, but 
these eminent Pennsylvania Germans are almost forgotten. 
In Pennsylvania we have had our Bayard Taylor and 
our Thomas Buchanan Read, not to mention other writers 
of eminence, but do Pennsylvanians have that regard for 
the literary productions of these writers that the people of 
New England have for the creations of their own great 
writers? And yet why should we not have? We have 
had our great judges— Wilson, and Tilghman, and Gibson, 
and Sharswood, and others, but how many Pennsylvanians 
remember that such men ever lived! If they had lived 
in New England the whole country would have heard 
of them. Bunker Hill monument has no counterpart in 
Pennsylvania, although great deeds were done on its soil 
in colonial and Revolutionary days. There is a statue of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, the distinguished Philadelphian, in 
Washington City, but none in Philadelphia. It was only 
within the last few years that a statue of Franklin was 
erected in Philadelphia, the gift of a private citizen. 
Philadelphia has erected no monument, or statue, or 
tablet to the memory of its great publicists whose watchful 
care of its manufacturing and other industrial interests has 
greatly contributed to its prosperity as well as to the pros- 
perity of the whole country. The two Careys, William D. 
Kelley, and Samuel J. Randall were especially worthy of 
being gratefully remembered by a city which they so faith- 
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fully served and so highly honored. In the same class we 
may also place Stephen Colwell, whose great work on The 
Ways and Means of Payment should alone cause Philadel- 
phians to hold his memory in grateful remembrance. But 
to-day he is forgotten. New England would have thought 
itself honored if these men had lived within its borders. 

There is a particularly noticeable lack of civic pride in 
that part of Pennsylvania which lies west of the backbone 
of the Allegheny mountains and is properly designated 
as Western Pennsylvania. This section of the State, em- 
bracing about one-third of its territorial extent, possesses 
a history that is rich in great achievements and in great 
men, although settled a full century after the eastern sec- 
tion. Its inhabitants, especially the descendants of its early 
settlers, have good reason to be proud of its prominent 
place in the industrial world, proud of its conspicuous 
share in opening to settlement the vast region lying west 
of its own boundaries, proud of its patriotic record, proud 
of its men of renown who have passed to the other side 
and of others whose work is not yet done. But these citi- 
zens of Western Pennsylvania are singularly backward in 
claiming for their section the honors to which it is justly 
entitled. Their annals are incomplete and disjointed ; 
there is a lamentable lack in all Western Pennsylvania of 
historical societies that are thoroughly wide awake and 
doing good work; there is not published to-day within its 
borders a single historical magazine or other historical 
periodical; it has few public libraries, and those that are 
worthy of special mention have been established in very 
recent years through the liberality of one man, and he is 
not “native and to the manner born.” Its schools of 
learning and its charities have not been generously en- 
dowed by its rich men, except in one notable instance, in 
which the munificence of the public-spirited citizen already 
referred to has established and endowed a scientific school 
of wide scope that is not yet completed. 

Pittsburgh, the second city in Pennsylvania, has no 
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monument to the great Pitt, after whom it was named, or 
to Washington, who visited its site in 1753, when he wrote 
in his journal that the point at the junction of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers was “extremely well 
suited for a fort,” although there is a poorly designed mon- 
ument to Washington in one of the parks of the neighbor- 
ing city of Allegheny. Washington’s early military expe- 
rience was acquired in efforts to prevent the French from 
seizing and holding the point between these rivers where 
Pittsburgh now stands. There is no stone or monument 
to mark the site of Fort Necessity, in Fayette county, 
which Washington surrendered to the French in 1754, or 
to mark the site of Braddock’s defeat in 1755, or to mark 
the General’s grave on the line of his retreat. 

The trouble with Pennsylvania in all its extent, from the 
Delaware river to the Ohio border, is traceable to many 
causes. In the first place, it has a population that was 
originally composed of elements that were not homogene- 
ous, like that of New England and the Southern States, 
and that were not even as homogeneous as that of Ohio; 
hence a certain absence from the beginning of what may 
be termed local pride such as prevails among a more ho- 
mogeneous people. This is illustrated to-day in the glo- 
rification of the Scotch-Irish by Pennsylvanians of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry and by the organization a few years ago of 
a society composed exclusively of descendants of the early 
German settlers of Pennsylvania. Notwithstanding many 
intermarriages these two leading strains of blood in the 
settlement of Pennsylvania have not yet been thoroughly 
mingled, nor are they likely to be. Then we had the 
Quaker settlers of English and Welsh blood, and we have 
their descendants to-day, all of whom have kept themselves 
apart from their Scotch-Irish and German neighbors to a 
very large extent. Few of these, indeed, have lived in 
any other part of Pennsylvania than Philadelphia and the 
adjacent territory. In colonial days there were frequent 
conflicts between the dominant Quaker element and the 
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German and Scotch-Irish settlers in the interior. They 
seldom agreed about anything. The large German and 
Irish immigration of the last sixty years has introduced 
other elements that have further emphasized the mixed 
character of the people of Pennsylvania. The German 
immigrants in this period have had few points of resem- 
blance to the early German immigrants, while compara- 
tively few of the Irish immigrants have been Scotch-Irish. 
Nor should it be forgotten that in the northern and north- 
western parts of the State and in Philadelphia there is a 
large infusion of New England blood. 

In the last thirty or thirty-five years the lack of homo- 
geneity among the people of Pennsylvania has been con- 
spicuously and most painfully emphasized in the invasion 
of large sections of the State by hordes of Italians, Hun- 
garians, Slavonians, Poles, Lithuanians, Russian Jews, and 
other immigrants of distinctly lower types than the origi- 
nal European settlers of Pennsylvania; hence less and less 
civic pride, for what do these people know about the past 
of Pennsylvania or about its present achievements? Most 
of them do not even speak the English language. They 
are not Pennsylvanians in any sense. 

The negro population of Pennsylvania has largely in- 
creased since the civil war. This State has a much larger 
negro population than any other Northern State—156,485 
in the census year 1900. Philadelphia has a much larger 
negro population than any Southern city except Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and New Orleans. This negro invasion has 
introduced practically a new and largely an undesirable 
element into the general population of the State. This 
invasion has brought its own train of evils and given the 
State nothing to be proud of. 

If undesirable foreigners and undesirable negroes can 
not be restrained by law from coming into Pennsylvania, 
an enlightened public sentiment, which is of the essence 
of civic pride, should appeal to all employers of labor for 
protection against the greatest evil that now menaces the 
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good name and the material and moral well-being of the 
Commonwealth, the debasement of our population. 

Another cause of the trouble with Pennsylvania is found 
in the arduous pursuits of many of its people, who are now 
and long have been so completely occupied in such ex- 
hausting employments as the mining of coal, the making 
of coke, the manufacture of iron and steel and glass, the 
pumping of oil, the building and operating of railroads, 
and the cutting down of forests that they have not been 
encouraged, as a rule, to spare the necessary time for the 
reading of the few books, or for attendance upon the few 
lectures, which tell of the past and present achievements 
of Pennsylvania, even its industrial achievements, a knowl- 
edge of all of which is surely necessary to-day for the de- 
velopment of civic pride such as Paul felt when he boasted 
that he was a citizen of no mean city. It may be added 
that the pursuits of a people have much to do with their 
mental development, their tastes, and their ambition. 

Western Pennsylvania has long suffered from the bane 
of excessive materialism—absorbing devotion to the devel- 
opment of its natural resources and its Scotch-Irish keen- 
ness to embrace every attractive business opportunity. 
The less strenuous and more intellectual side of life—the 
side which appeals to the imagination, to the love of art, 
and music, and elevating literature, and which places a 
liberal education above mere money-making, has been in 
large part neglected. Its people have even neglected to 
adequately record the industrial achievements to which 
they have been so devoted. Western Pennsylvania has 
little literature that tells the world what its whole people 
have done in leading departments of human effort and 
that is worthy of being remembered. 

Lastly, the physical conformation of Pennsylvania has 
had very much to do with the lack of civic pride among 
its people. The Allegheny mountains form a great natural 
barrier between the eastern and the western parts of the 
State. Over a century elapsed after the first white settle- 
ments were made upon the Delaware before there were any 
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settlements worthy of mention in the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela valleys west of the mountains. Social and busi- 
ness intercourse between these sections before the days of 
railroads was infrequent, and nearly all intercourse between 
them to-day is a matter of either business or politics. 
Their interests are not antagonistic, but they are not nota- 
bly identical. Speaking generally, the two sections were 
not settled by the same races. There are comparatively 
few Pennsylvania Germans in Western Pennsylvania, and 
in the counties along the Delaware and the Schuylkill 
rivers there are few Scotch-Irish. A common pride in the 
great names or in the great achievements of either section 
has certainly not been promoted by the barrier that has 
been mentioned. It has been said that “lands intersected 
by a narrow frith abhor each other,” and mountain bar- 
riers, even when scaled by railroads, undoubtedly exercise 
an unneighborly if not an unfriendly influence. Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned that Pennsylvania is a State 
of very great territorial extent. Very few of its citizens 
have ever visited every one of its sixty-seven counties, or 
even the half of them. 

The lack of civic pride by Pennsylvanians is thus seen 
to be due to several influences, each important and all con- 
tributing to a condition which every loyal Pennsylvanian 
must deplore. The time will doubtless come, although it 
may be long delayed, when the citizens of this great Com- 
monwealth, instead of boasting that they are descended 
from Scotch-Irish ancestry, or German ancestry, or Quaker 
ancestry, or New England ancestry, will be proud to say 
that they are simply Pennsylvanians and the descendants 
of Pennsylvanians, and will be proud to point to the mon- 
uments that have been erected and to other evidences that 
they and their fathers have remembered the days of old. 
In the mean time, if there are political or other wrongs to 
be righted in Pennsylvania, and they are permitted to 
continue, the fault will lie with those who, whatever their 
boasting, still lack the true civic pride that maketh a great 
people, and, next to righteousness, exalteth a nation. 
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SOME REVOLUTIONARY CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Dr. JAMES McHENRY. 


COMMUNICATED BY BERNARD ©. STEINER. 


[Among the papers of Dr. James McHenry are a few Revolutionary 
ones of some interest to Pennsylvanians, especially some from Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, who had taught McHenry medicine. John Beatty had 
been a fellow-student in medicine with McHenry, was Commissary 
General of Prisoners, and later became a prominent resident of New 
Jersey. Dr. John Cochran, who was older than McHenry, was at 
this time Surgeon General in the Middle Department. He had formerly 
lived in Albany, and married General Schuyler’s sister, Gertrude. 

Robert Troupe was a young New York student of Law in 1776, when 
he joined the Revolutionary army. He was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Long Island, exchanged in the spring of 1777, served in the Burgoyne 
campaign, and was Secretary of the Board of War in 1778 and 1779. 
He then returned home and became a useful citizen of his State. 

The anonymous Frenchman who signs himself LXXX I have not 
identified. } 

PRINCETOWN May 17th 1778 
Dear Sir 

Give me leave once more to recommend to your patronage 
and friendship Dr. James Finley. You know all the weak- 
nesses as well as virtues of his heart. He is now a Surgeon. 
to Col. Bigelow’s regiment of the Massachusetts Bay forces. 
I have no doubt of his knowledge in his business, and he 
will not want industry, and humanity, but I wish you would 
add as much as possible to his reputation & weight with his 
regiment by visiting his patients with hin, and giving him 
in every respect such directions as you think proper. You 
cannot confer a greater Obligation upon me than by your 
good offices to him. You know that I have always felt for 
him the tenderness of a father, and he has deserved it by 
behaving upon al] occasions to me with the duty and affec- 
tion of a child. 

While I am forced by the violence & weight of Dr. Ship- 
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pen’s friends into retirement, it gives me pleasure to see One 
whom I had any hand in educating filling an honourable & 
useful post in the line of his profession in the Army. May 
you continue to merit the esteem of your friends, and the 
Approbation of your country. I hope no man will relax in 
his Zeal & industry in serving his country by contemplating 
my fate. I enjoy the reward of all my labors in the appro- 
bation of my own conscience. Virtue is no shadow,—Tho’ 
Brutus pronounced it so. I have found it a substance, 
and would not exchange the pleasures I have derived from 
it, for a fortune made by the sale of hospital wines and 
Cigars, nor for the first honors yt. are in the gift of our 
Congress. 

I congratulate you upon our alliance with France. It 
is preferable for many reasons to an alliance with England. 
Men should rise now in the estimation of their country in 
proportion to the cordiality of their hatred to the British 
nation. Individuals may forgive each other, because there 
is a power in magistrates to prevent a repetition of injuries, 
but States being amenable to no laws can do them selves 
justice only by revenge & retaliating injuries. 

Adieu my dear Sir, and be assured of the 
friendship of yrs &c 
B. Rusa. 
Dr. James McHenry 
Senor SURGEON OF THE 
FLYING HOSPITAL 
Camp, 
Vauiey Fora. 
By Masr Beatty 
PRINCETOWN Oct. 15th. 1778— 


Dear SIR 

I am to thank you for your attention in forwarding to 
me the several letters inclosed in yours— 

Previous to the arrival of your favour the public Prints 
announced the truth of the engagement & the superiority ot 
the Brest Fleet over the British—since that we are well in- 
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formed that the combet was so general, that 17 only of the 
British, were fit for sea—but obliged to put into Portsmouth 
to repair— 

I am ready to join with you in appearances being against 
the evacuating N. York this winter—By some late accts. 
from thence; they certainly are making such preparations, 
there, as suppose they mean to continue this season there— 
However I expect in a few days to have this doubt put out 
of question—On my return from N. York shall perhaps be 
able to give you some more authentic intelligence— 

I am happy to find the surprise and cutting of Coll. Bay- 
lor’s party, is not so complete as was first imagined—if it was 
attended with such marks of Cruelty as was represented— 
why do we not retaliate on Burgoyn’s troops to double 
their number. No other method will reach their sensibility. 

We have no news in this Quarter the enemy after burning 
& destroying all they could come at, at Egg Harbour—em- 
barked, & stood out of the Inlet Our troops supposing they 
meant to visit Great Egg Harbour, left their station & 
marched for that place—the enemy meaning it only for a 
Feint returned again to Little Egg Harbour—but have not 
heard that they had landed or done any further mischief— 
Pray write me the news of your place— 

I am Dr. Sir 
Yours sce 
Jno. Beatty 
Cott. McHznry— 
FIsHKILLs 
ELIzH. TOWN Oct. 26th 1778— 
Dear Sir 

I was yesterday on Staten Island—find there all in up- 
roar—some going off and others coming in their places— 
the 5th. 40th & 55th. Regts. are all gone on Board—& in 
their places are come the 22d. Regt. 

It appears that the destination of the troops embarking, 
are to different places. The ten British regiments, which 
they say are augmented by draughts to 6000 men—is gen- 
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erally allowed to be sailing for some part of the West Indies— 
conjectured by their own officers to reduce Gaudalope—The 
new levies, probably are bound for Halifax—®& in their 
room are to return the new raised Scotch Corps lately come 
there—others say—for Canada & some again for Pensacola— 
to this last place I am told with certainty Genl. Vaughan is 
going—but whether with the command of any troops can- 
not exactly say—Gen. Grant is to have the command of the 
ten British regiments bound for the West Indies. 

There is little or no probability, from appearances, of their 
abandoning N. York—on the contrary, they have landed, 
within these few days, a considerable quantity of Provisions, 
arrived in the last Cork Fleet—Byron has sailed with con- 
siderable foree—but not known where—they have been 
unusually busy, for this week past, in repairing & calking 
their shipping—this circumstance, carries in it some little 
probability of their going to leave us— 

But must conclude—the Express with what a jumble I 
have wrote—pray forward with all possible expedition the 
inclosures to his Excelly—write me the news of your camp 

I am Dr Sir 
your most huml. Servt. 
Jno. Beatty. 


HEAD QUARTERS MIDDLE BROOK 
8d Jany 1779. 


Sir 

His Excellency Genr. Washington being at Philadelphia 
your letter by Mr. Noble your aide de camp was put into 
the hands of Doctor Mc Henry one of his Secretaries to be 
forwarded to his Excellency. 

By Mr. Noble I have the honor of transmitting you two 
letters from Genr. Washington. This Genr. had thoughts 
of waiting his Excellency’s return—least there should be 
something in his letter which required a particular answer, 
but upon further consideration he has determined to join 
you. 
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You will find by the enclosed instructions to Captn. Bliss, 
that he is fully empowered to call upon the quarter master— 
forage masters and commissaries departments for such assist- 
ance as may be necessary, in your journey to Charlotte Ville. 
I hope there is nothing omitted which could in any meas- 
ure contribute to your ease or convenience.—If so I have 
certainly fallen short of his Excellency’ intentions 

I have expressed the convention route to Capn. Bliss, 
from an opinion that the best accomodations may be found 
on that road—but I do not mean that you should be re- 
stricted by it, in case better conveniences are to be had on 
any other leading to Charlotte Ville 

I have the honor to be Sir 
Your most obt. Serv. 
STIRLING.’ 
Mason Gener. PHILLIPS 


MANOR oF LIVINGSTON January 29th. 1779 
Dear Mac: 

I arrived here last saturday from Boston, where I was 
stationed some time longer than I expected, partly through 
inclination and partly through the solicitations of the Mar- 
quis, who would not part with me until I saw him safe on 
Board & after staying two nights with him in Nantasket 
road, I took my leave and suppose he sailed on the 11th 
instant, the day I left Boston. 

I much hoped by this time to have been at Head Quarters 
with my family & to have spent the remainder of the winter 
in the very agreeable manner, I began it, but on my arrival 
at this place, I had the unhappiness to find Mrs. Cochran 
extremely ill of a most considerable Rheumatism & Fever 
which have confined her chiefly to her bed for these four 
weeks, in exceeding great pain. As I have little expecta- 
tions of her recovery shortly, (if at all) I must necessarily 
be confined here & wait the event, of which I beg you will 
acquaint the commander-in-chief; whom God long preserve. 


' (Copy) Lord Stirling to Gen. Phillips. 
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I flatter myself, my absence will be attended with no 
injury to the service. I suppose there are General Hos- 
pitals established near your Quarters for the reception of the 
regimental sick & Draper will attend to seeing them con- 
veyed thither at proper times and seasons & that the regi- 
mental sick are properly supplied with the usual stores, the 
same as last winter. 

I shall be happy in having a few lines from you. Please 
to make my most respecful compliments to the General 
and his good Lady Mrs. Washington with the Family & all 
Friends and believe me most sincerely & affectionately 

Dear Mac 
Your very hble. servant 
JoHN CocHRAN 


Please direct to me to the care of Colo. (?) Hay D. Q. 


M. G. Fishkill 


PHILAD. June 2nd. 1779. 
My 


Dear Sir, 

Dr Cutting tells me from you that Iam in your debt, 
and I believe him. Having nothing to communicate to you, 
I thought it would be criminal to call off your attention 
from your present line of business by reading a letter of 
ceremony or even friendship. This is only excuse for neg- 
lecting so long to answer your polite favor which I received 
Above a year ago at Princeton. 

The newspapers will give you all the reports of the day. 
The address from the congress to the states, it is feared will 
serve to increase the depreciation of our Money. They 
whispered formerly a pompous secret about new Alliances— 
a foreign loan—and a general peace.—The address holds out 
very different ideas—After deluging us with money, they call 
upon us to make the first shore without furnishing us with a 
compass or a boat for that purpose. Even the appointment 
of a Committee to negociate a foreign loan has affected the 
credit of the money. We believed that business was finished 
six months ago. We now know it cannot be acomplished in 
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less than the same number of months from the present time, 
and we are sure before that time can arrive without a 
miracle the money cannot circulate among us. There 
cannot be greater calamity to a people than to transact 
business with an uncertain medium of trade. The Consti- 
tutional money is the Offspring of all the Vice in our 
Country. Its quantity & the instability of its Value would 
corrupt a community of Angels.—Instead of being the sinews 
of our War—it acts the part of warm water to the natural 
sinews of our opposition. It relaxes & enfeebles every Social 
—civil & military Virtue. The resources of necessity the 
Spaniards say are without end. A general bankruptcy in 
my opinion would be less evil, than an attempt to finish the 
War with paper money upon its present footing. 

A Committee framed by a town Meeting in this City have 
undertaken to save the money by regulating the prices of 
goods. But this will be only a partial & temporary remedy. 
Besides it will ruin commerce & check agriculture. It re- 
sembles a violent puke given to a man in the last stages of 
consumption. It must agreeably to every principle of 
finance hasten the dissolution of the money. Nothing [but] 
the immediate application of a foreign loan can rescue it from 
destruction. 

These detached tho’ts are the speculation of a closet—for 
I now converse with nobody but my patients—my books— 
an amiable wife, and a hearty boy and girl. I have shook 
hands (I hope) for ever with public life, In my beloved 
retirement I have recovered the enjoyments of peace—inde- 
pendance & happiness—None of which in the present dis- 
tracted & corrupt State of this country are to be found in 
power or office. 

With sincere wishes for your health & happiness I am Dr 
Sir your affectionate Old friend & Hble Servant 

Bensn Rusu 

Dr. James McHenry 

To his Excellency Gent, WasHIneton 
Dr. Currina 
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7th. 9ber. Boston. 79. 
Dr. Doctor 


the sensible is not sail’d, but the 1st man of the world has 
received his instructions & I hope will soon be ready. His 
satellite is not determined; . . . would it be impossible that 
our’s, but not his friend, came in his place I desire it more 
than I expect it. 

No news about us. it is reported that two british ships 
are in the bay, & have lately taken two merchantmen I hope 
however that my next letter will not be dated from Halifax. 

I send you two yankeys papers, they say little but a 
french one of the 25 august, which I have seen, says; that 
gibraltar is besieged since 22 august. I believe it is to be 
depended upon. 

I look in the moon to see if our fleet is not there, for I 
do not hear any thing of it on this globe. God help the 
count wherever he may be; I fear much this sagitarius 
month, it is a good auxiliary to the British 

if my manuscript is arrived from Philadelphia; be so 
kind as to send it here at Mr. Devalnais consul of france— 

My best respects to all your family I wish I could find 
some opportunity to pay them my debt of gratitude. But 
what can I do? Be happy and let me Reckon as a part 
of my happiness to be your 

servant & friend. LXXX. you know my heart 
& my hand 





Dr Doctor— 

Before I sail I will take again my leave of you, & your 
friends at head quarters, which I am proud enough to call 
mine. 

Though I am going in my own country, where I have 
many agreeable prospects I can not help regretting my 
adoptive one. Interest, gratitude, inclination, every thing 
that influences a sensible heart are united to render America 
dear to me: & I would say with philoctetes (forgive so 
grand a comparison) farewell dear land of Lemnos ; but not 
add as him, farewell forever. 

















Spe: 
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On the contrary I go with intention, of coming back 
next May, & I hope you will not receive me as a new- 
comer.— 

I would not say the same to our continental senators— 
with them the last is always the best. Their lavishness in 
confering commissions is inexhaustable. They have lately 
given a strong proof of their prodigality in Resolveds, 
which they render as XXX as newspapers. One young 
gentleman, who has been three months a volunteer in our 
army goes home with me, with a Colo’s. Commission, a 
longer furlough than mine, & such Resolveds as would 
scarcely be granted to the best officer of our army. 

Do not think that my reflexions on that subject arise from 
a restless mind, & jealous temper, & forgive my uneasiness, 
about inadvertencys of our master which must hurt my 
feelings & will ruin all my expectations at home.— 

Notwithstanding the probability of my dissppointment in 
France, for the above mentioned reasons, I have something 
to comfort me, & which congres cannot grant. The esteem 
of our great and good man, the benevolence of the army, 
& your friendship.— 

The more you are my friend, the more you will be dis- 
pleased of those hurtful blunders, of our areopage, & so no 
more of it. But what (I hope, will not be disagreeable to 
you) is the assurance of my everlasting, (in this and in the 
other world) esteem, friendship, & gratitude. If it was not 
an injury to thank a friend, I would beg you to receive my 
thanks & present them to your family. 

Adieu, be happy, & remember your 
servant & friend 
f. XXX, y. 

My best compliments to Colo. Hamilton—you have not 
heard any news of Destaing’s fleet; we would suppose him 
in the south sea. 

On board the frigate. 14 9ber 1779. 

N.B. I beg you would present my respects to his excel- 
lency. 
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PHILAD—Nov. 10. 5 o'clock 
P.M.—1779 
My pear Sir, 


Ihave rec’d your friendly letter of the 30th. instant with 
another informing me that the packet from General Phil- 
lips has been transmitted to General Clinton—and one for 
Col. Smith which I sent by the post— 

I am really too melancholy to write you a long letter in 
answer to the many I have been favoured with from you 
within these three months past. Major Clarkson A D 
Camp to Genl. Arnold & late volunteer A D Camp to Gen- 
eral Lincoln has just arrived from the southward with the 
disagreeable news of an unsuccessful assault upon the 
enemy’s works at Savanah by the allied army which lost 
about 500 killed & wounded—Count D. ’Estaing was slightly 
wounded and Count Pulaski killed—It is said D.Estaing 
embarked his troops immediately after the action & sailed 
for the West Indies—I cannot tell you whether Lincoln 
kept his ground or retreated or what was his situation when 
Clarkson left him— 

The above is the general report of the town every sylla- 
ble of which I believe to be true—I spent almost an hour 
in looking for Major Clarkson this afternoon; but was un- 
able to find him—when I get a more particular account I 
will communicate it to you— 

Yesterday morning our Friend Mr. Laurens set off for 
Charlestown on his way to Holland where he is going to 
negotiate a loan for us—but to what amount & upon what 
terms is a secret I know nothing of—I beg my best re- 
spects to the gentlemen of your Family and all Friends in 
Camp. 

I am, in great haste, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours affectionately 
Dr Mc Henry Ros. Trourp— 
AT 
HEAD-QUARTERS 
Camp. 


teem 
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PHILADA. Jany. 19. 1780 
My Dear FRIEND, 


I am perfectly satisfied with his Excellency’s decision 
upon the case of Capt. Darby, and am much Obliged to you 
for your Attention to my letter.—you oppress me with your 
goodness— But your disposition and my connections with 
the unfortunate Captain encourage & force me to lay myself 
under new obligations to you.— I beg your care of the en- 
closed letter to the General. It is from Captain Darby in 
answer to a letter he had reed. from his Excellency.— [If it 
stands in need of a patron, I hope you will not fail of ac- 
cepting of that office.— 

We have nothing new in town.— The eyes of our city 
are fixed upon the convention that is now assembling for 
the purpose of regulating prices— The real Statesmen 
among us expect nothing from it—but the final dissolution 
of our money. But Our political quarters (both within & 
without doors) expect to see all the miracles of transubstan- 
tion, & all the mysteries of alchemy performed in an in- 
stant upon the currency.— They talk of the appreciation 
of our paper into real Spanish dollars, as a matter to be 
performed as easily as an Army is to be raised, or defeated 
by a single resolution of Congress.— The folly & madness 
of mankind used to distress me— But I have learned to 
hear & to talk of errors in Government with composure.— 
The pious Anthony preached a Sermon to fishes— The 
echo of this discourse was intended for men.— It was 
probably designed to show that addresses to mankind upon 
the Subject of political happiness were as absurd, and im- 
proper as a discourse upon faith—hope—& charity was to 
the finny inhabitants of the Ocean.— 

Dr. Shippen I hear is at last arrested. The public begin 
now to expect that justice from the army which they have 
in vain looked for from the Congress.— They expect soon 
to see that solecism explained—how the Director General of 
the hospitals of the United States is enabled with 6 dollars 
a day to vie with the minister of France in the magnificent 
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of his Equipage & feasts— Dr. Morgan is so well fur- 
nished with evidences to support all his charges, that I am 
not sure that he will require my Attendance at his tryal.— 
if he does—I shall be happy in spending as much time as 
can be spared from the Court in your Company.— Some of 
Dr. Shippen’s sycophants talk loudly of the liberal senti- 
ments of the Gentlemen of the army who will never con- 
demn a man for trifles, such as loving a glass of good wine, 
or a game of Whist. true!— But there are two crimes 
that never yet found pity or favor in our army—Viz 
Cowardice in an Officer of the line, and fraud in an officer 
of Dr. Shippen’s guilt with respect to the last crime are as 
clear as the noon day Sun. The consequence of it you 
know had well nigh proved fatal at One time to our Army 
& cause. But of this prepare yourself to hear tales that 
will make “each particular hair to stand on end” in a few 
weeks, 

With most respectful Compt. to the General, & to such of 
his family as are of my Acquaintance I am Dr. Sir Yours 

Affectionately 
Bensr. Rusu. 








at tne 
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SOME LONDON BROADSIDES AND ISSUES ON 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the Library of Congress are to be found certain pieces 
concerning Pennsylvania, of which I do not find mention in 
the lists of the British Museum and Sabin’s catalogue. 
They appear to have been printed in London for submission 
to the Privy Council or to Parliament, and certainly one 
instance was the English edition of a paper prepared and 
first printed in Pennsylvania. I give the titles of these 
pieces, which have been classed as “ broadsides,” and there- 
fore are in the Division of Manuscripts of the Library. I shall 
be thankful for any information that may determine the ex- 
act year of publication of those bearing questionable dates. 

Wortuineton Cuauncey Forp. 


The case of William Penn, Proprietary, and Governor | 
in | Chief of the Province of Pennsilvania, and Territories, 
against Lord | Baltimore’s Pretensions to a Tract of Land 
in America, Granted to the said | William Penn in the Year 
1682, by his then Royal Highness James Duke | of York, 
adjoyning to the said Province, commonly call’d the Terri- 
tories thereof. 

[London : 1701-2 ?] 
Fo. 2pp. 83x 21 cm. 


The | Case | of | William Penn, Esq; | Proprietary-Gov- 
ernor of Pensylvania, | and of | Joshua Gee, Henry Gould- 
ney, Silvanus Grove, | John Woods, and others, Mortgagees 
under | the said William Penn. 

[London: 1720.] 
Fo. 1 leaf, 30 x 19 cm. 
A copy is in the British Museum. 


The case of the Heir at Law and Executrix of | the 
Late Proprietor of Pensilvania, &c. in relation to the | 
VOL. Xx1x.—5 
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Removal of Sir William Keith, and the appointing Major | 
Patrick Gordon to succeed him as Deputy-Governor there. 
[London: 1725 7] 

Fo. 4pp. 42x 26 cm. 

A copy of Keith’s reply (1726) is in The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 


The | Case | of the | Province of Maryland, touching the 
outrageous Riots, which have | been committed in the 
Borders of that Province, by the Inhabi- | tants of Pensyl- 
vania. 

[London: 1736-7. ] 
Fo. 8 [1] pp. 49 x 85 cm. 

On the back is printed: “To be Heard before the Right 
Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council for 
Plantation Affairs, upon Thursday the 23d Day of February, 
1737, at Six of the Clock in the Afternoon.” 

The paper was drawn by J. Strange. This copy bears 
many manuscript notes by the opposing counsel. 


Pensilvania. The Case of Messieurs Penn, and the Peo- 
ple of Pensil- | vania, and the three lower Counties of New- 
castle, Kent, | and Sussex, on Delaware, in relation to a 
Series of In- | juries and Hostilities made upon them, for 
several years | past, by Thomas Cressap, and others, by the 
Direction | and Authority of the Deputy-Governor of 
Maryland. 

[London: 1787.] 
Fo. 8 pp. 47 x 30 cm. 

A paper drawn by W. Murray and bearing a printed 
brief or endorsement: ‘The | Case | of | The Proprietors 
and Province of Pensil- | vania, and the three lower Coun- 
ties of | Newcastle | Kent, and Sussex, on Dela- | ware. | 
To be heard before the Right Honourable the | Lords of the 
Committee of His Majesty’s | Most Honourable Privy- 
Council for Planta- | tion Affairs, at the Cockpit, at White- 
hall, on Thursday, 23 February, 1737.” 
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Pennsylvania. | Several Proceedings in the two late Sit- 
tings of Assembly, | on the Affair of raising Money, Men, 
&c. for the Expedition | now on foot against the Spanish 
West-Indies. 

[London: 1741-2.] 
Fo. 9[1] pp. 44x 28 cm. 


Articles ot Agreement, &c. 
[London: 17427] 
Fo. 7 [1] pp. 48 x 28 cm. 

A printed endorsement reads: “True Copies of I. The 
Agreement between Lord Baltimore and Messieurs Penn, 
dated 10 May 1732. IL. The Commissions given to the 
Commissioners to mark out the Lines between Maryland, 
and Pensilvania and the Three Lower Counties on Delaware. 
III. The Return or Report of the Commissioners on both 
Sides, made 24 Nov. 1733. Shewing for what Reasons the 
Lines were not mark’d out within the Time appointed for 
that Purpose.” 


In Cane’. John Penn, Thomas Penn, and Richard Penn, 
Esqrs. Plaintiffs. Charles Calvert Esq; Lord Baltimore in 
the Kingdom of Ireland. Defendant. The Plaintiffs Case. 


[London: 1748 7] 
Fo. 13 [2] leaves, printed on one side of the sheet. 
42 x 34 cm. 


The British Museum has two issues on this case: 
In Cane. J. Penn, T. Penn and R. Penn Esq™., Plaintiffs. 


C. Calvert, Esq.; Lord Baltimore,. . . Defendant. 
[On the boundaries, &c. of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
with “ A Map of Partsof . . . Pennsylvania and 


Maryland with the counties of Newcastle, Kent and 
Sussex on Delaware.” 
Fo. Philadelphia: 1740. 
This may be the American edition of the title just quoted. 
The English issue describes a map, but there is no map with 
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this copy. On the back is an endorsement in ms. “ Penn 
ag Lord Baltimore. A Collection of many Matters under 
particular Heads, which relate to some of the great Points 
in the Cause. For the Plitf. For a first Consultation at Mr. 
Attorney Generals House, Thursday 4th August 1743, at 7 
in the Evening precisely. Mr. Wilbraham. Paris & Weston.” 

The British Museum also has : 

In Chancery. Breviato. J. Penn, T. Penn and R. Penn 
Esq”, Plaintiffs. C. Calvert Esq. Lord Baltimore in ‘ 
Ireland, Defendant. For the Plaintiffs. Upon a Bill to 
compell a specifick Execution of Articles of Agreement en- 
tered into between the Partys for setling the Boundarys of 
the Province of Pensilvania, the Three Lower Countys, and 
the Province of Maryland, etc. Fo. 

[London : 1742.] 


The | Case of the Inhabitants in Pensilvania. 
[London: 1748.] 
Fo. lleaf. 48x 27 cm. 
On a bill for regulating paper bills of credit in the British 
Colonies in America. 


Extracted from the printed Votes of the last Assembly 
which | was held in Pensilvania, just before the Present 
Lieutenant- | Governor’s Arrival there, viz. 

[London: 1755.] 
Fo. 7 [1] pp. 44x 28 cm. 


Copies of the Lieutenant Governor of Pensilvania his 
Speeches to the | Assembly, their Addresses in Answer 
thereto, and several Messages | and Answers between them. 

[London: 1755.] 
Fo. 18 [4] pp. 44x 28 cm. 
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Copies of several Publick Papers, which have passed in 
the | Province of Pensilvania in the Month of November, 
1755. 

[London: 1756.] 
Fo. 7 [1] pp: 44x 28 cm. 

On the Indian incursions, attitude of the Quakers and 
grant of money. 


An Act for Granting the Sum of Sixty thousand Pounds 
to | the King’s Use; and for Striking Fifty-five thousand 
Pounds | thereof in Bills of Credit; and to provide a Fund 
for Sinking | the same. 

[London: 1756.] 
Fo. 8[1] pp. 44x 28 cm. 
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SOME LETTERS FROM WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF THE 
WOODLANDS, TO HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


BY BENJAMIN H. SMITH. 


When Mr. Hamilton visited England, soon after the es- 
tablishment of peaceful relations with that country, he was 
so impressed with the pleasing effects resulting from the 
tasteful arrangements of shrubbery, shade- and fruit-trees, or, 
in other words, with the natural style of landscape-gardening 
then coming into fashion, that he wrote, “I shall, if God 
grants me a safe return to my own country, endeavour to 
make it smile in the same useful and beautiful manner.” 
Having, therefore, the inclination as well as the means, and 
being well versed in botany and horticulture, he set to work, 
on his return, to beautify the grounds of his home at The 
Woodlands, and allowed no opportunity to pass of adding 
to his collections of native and exotic plants. Captains of 
sea-going vessels, friends about to go abroad, and corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world were appealed to for 
plants, seeds, and cuttings, so that in course of time The 
Woodlands became famous, not only for the extent and 
variety of its plants, but also as the best specimen of land- 
scape-gardening in this country. 

These results were alone attained by the intelligent care 
and personal supervision of Mr. Hamilton, and naturally, 
whenever he was called from home by business or pleasure, 
he was much concerned about the welfare of his valuable 
collections. This anxiety is very apparent in numerous 
letters to his secretary, from which the following have been 
selected, not only as touching upon interesting events of the 
period, but especially as serving incidentally to record the 
names of numerous exotics introduced for the first time 
to this country, of which only the Lombardy poplar and the 
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curious Ginkgo, from China, have heretofore been credited 
to Mr. Hamilton. 

Only one specimen ot the Ginkgo, now the oldest tree of 
that species in America, still remains in the vicinity of the 
old mansion; near by are four large trees of Zelkova crenata, 
from the Caucasus, now in their old age, and these, with a 
few ancient English hawthorns, alone remain to attest the 
ancient glory of the gardens and grounds at The Wood- 
lands. 

MEMORANDUMS. 

Mrs Bartram’s receipt in full should be enclosed to me 
by the first opportunity together with all the seeds you can 
send packed up dry. When they are packed up, Doctor 
Parke’ will undertake the sending of them... . 

Mrs Bonds two Books i.e. Millers Dict? & Willoughby 
on birds should be return’d also halfpenny’s architecture : 
should be given to Mr Penn? as a book belonging to Dr 
Smith. Cummings Books should also be returned. You 
should endeavour to get all the newspapers since January 
last. Send them by the first opportunity as well as all others 
that come out & every pamphlet of a publick nature & every 
occurrence in the legislature. 

When you go to Dr Logan’s place*... you should 
ask him for all the seeds he can spare of the pavia. Sowa 
dozen or two of them in a warm place & send the rest to 
me. I desired Bartram ‘ to make me up some seeds & gave 
him a list; they should be asked of him and forwarded. 

The shed or store Room at the n. west door of the Wood- 
lands should be covered with another coat of Boards. If 
W” Griffith has hitherto neglected it, his memory should be 
jogged. , 

1 Dr. Thomas Parke, then residing at No. 20 South Fourth Street. 

* John Penn, son of Richard Penn, whose wife was Ann Allen, a 
niece of Mr. Hamilton. His country-seat was Lansdowne, within the 
present limits of Fairmount Park. The site of the mansion is supposed 
to be now occupied by Horticultural Hall. 


* Dr. George Logan, of Stenton. 
* William Bartram, the botanist. 
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My edition of the Abbé Raynal is at Mr Lambert Cad- 
waladers at Trenton. Mr Lukens should be reminded of 
his promise to give me the draft of the canal formerly 
proposed between the Schuylkill & Delaware. 

Seeds to save & send: mimosa floridana, carolina sponge 
tree.’ 


Mr Situ 

Above is a list of memorandums that have occur’d to me 
since I left you. I beg you will be so kind as to attend to 
them. The vessel is just now putting out to sea which is 
open to us on every side except the spot on which the Light 
House stands so that I cannot say more than God bless you 
& believe me 

Your most sincere friend &c 


W. Hamitton 
The Portland October 8” 1784 


St James St. Lonpon Sep* 30" 1785 
Dear Sir 


I am much obliged by yours of the 17" of June as it affords 
me the gratification of hearing that my honour’d mother & 
Grandmother were then in perfect Health. Iwas before in 
a disagreeable state of anxiety respecting them, not having re- 
ceived any other account from the 25th of May to this Day. 
Nor altho I have had several letters from Mrs A. Hamilton & 
D* Parke, from some (to me unaccountable) circumstance or 
other, no mention is made by either, of the family at the 
Woodlands; so that I have been obliged to content myself 
with the bare supposition that “no news is good news.” 

For a great while I have wanted to write to you, but from 
the number of letters I have always had to prepare when 
any opportunity has offer’d & a multiplicity of other engage- 
ments I have been constantly disappointed in my Intentions. 
What you have mentioned respecting the plants I sent from 
hence, gives me satisfaction. Iam in hopes they continue 
to thrive. In consequence of your promise I expected 


1 Acacia farnesiana. 


—— | 
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before this to have been furnish’d with a more particular 
account of their succeeding state, which would have enabled 
me to supply whatever vacancies may have happen’d by 
death or otherwise. I flatter myself such a statement of 
them is on its way hither & will shortly reach my Hands. 
I shall else be at a loss to know what to do in the matter, 
the winter being the best season for transporting plants. I 
was so very particular in directing you & Mr Thomson 
as to the manner of treating those already sent, & you 
seemed so well to understand me that I can hardly suppose 
they have been in any degree neglected. I take it for 
granted they have not wanted shade during the summer nor 
will go without shelter (where necessary) in the coming 
winter, on which their safety will ultimately depend. When 
it is recollected how vast has been the expence & trouble 
of procuring them, I dare to say no method will be un- 
essay’d that may be proper for their security. 

Having observed with attention the nature, variety & 
extent of the plantations of shrubs, trees, & fruits & con- 
sequently admired them, I shall (if God grants me a safe 
return to my own country,) endeavour to make it smile in 
the same useful & beautiful manner. To take time by the 
forelock, every preparation should immediately be made by 
Mr. Thomson who is on the spot, & I have no doubt you 
will assist him to the utmost of your power. The first thing 
to be set about is a good nursery for trees, shrubs, flowers, 
fruits &c of every kind. I do desire therefore that seeds in 
large quantities may be directly sown of the white flowering 
Locust, the sweet or aromatic Birch, the Chesnut Oak, Horse 
chesnuts, Chincapins, Judas trees, Dogwoods, Hallesia, Kalmias, 
Rhododendron, Magnolias, winterberries, arrow wood, Broom, 
annonas, shrub S‘ Johns wort &, of crabs, quinces, plums & a 
quantity thin shell’d almonds, & such others as may occur to you 
for Beauty or use. I desire also that a large quantity may 
be collected & put into a nursery of handsome small plants 
of Him, Lime, Locust, sweet Birch, white pine, ash leaved maple, 
sugar maple, aspen poplar, Zantoxylon or tooth ache tree, magnolia, 
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arrow wood, nine Bark, cephalanthus or dwarf Buttonwood, 
Azalea, Kalmia, Rhododendron, Hallesia, Judas tree, Dogwood, 
Broom, winterberry, clethra, mezerion, morelloes, black Hearts, 
crabs, quinces (for stocks), raspberries, currants white & red, 
& as many as possible of Jasmine & Honeysuckles (Jasmines 
may be had in plenty at Mr Ross’s place & at Woodford & 
Honeysuckles may be had in great quantities at Mrs Law- 
rence’s near Frankford & of Dr Joseph Redman). Too 
many of these cannot be propagated. I would likewise have 
cuttings put into the ground of y* striped althea, Lombardy 
poplar (if alive) all the kinds of grapes that have throve of those 
I sent, chicasaw plum, winter Haws, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, of 
that kind of Dogwood that grows in the Border on the south 
side of the kitchen garden on the other side of the valley 
(which was propagated by cuttings from the only tree which 
I ever came across, & grows on the point just within the 
creeks mouth at high water mark & may be easily discov- 
ered when in Bloom by its corymbous flowers), of paradise 
apples,’ red & white currants (particularly the latter) the com- 
mon raspberry & the twice bearing if it succeeded. Nor should 
a plantation be neglected of the different hardy perennial 
plants such as the Yucca, cornflag (Gladiolus) lilie, white nar- 
cissus (double & single) pinks, double sweet william, Lychnidea? 
french Honeysuckle, Foxglove, Lily of the Valley (from Bush 
Hill*), Paeonies, Columbines, Hollyhocks, polyanthos, Jonquils 
(from Bush Hill), Hyacynths &c. I before expressed a desire to 
have the Double oleander & double myrtle encreased as much as 


1 The tomato, or love-apple, was then cultivated in Spain and Italy 
for use as a salad and also as a sauce for soups and meats, Mr. 
Hamilton mentions it in connection with his kitchen garden plants, and 
doubtless understood its culinary merits, although it did not come into 
general use as 2 vegetable for more than forty years later. 

* Manulea tomentosa, from South Africa. 

* The Bush Hill property was purchased from the Penns by Andrew 
Hamilton, who devised it to his son James. The mansion, erected 
about 1740, has long since disappeared. Its site was near the north 
side of the present Buttonwood Street, between Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Streets. 
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possible by cuttings & I would have you in the spring when 
the azaleas are in flower take particular pains in marking the 
different kinds & the orchis roots (in the valley) in such 
manner as that they can be transplanted according to growth 
& color. If the season is past for marking the double con- 
volvulus don’t let the ground be disturbed untill they can be 
taken care of. The Grape cuttings I sent out last spring 
are of the most valuable kinds. I saw this season produced 
on the vines from whence some of them were taken Bunches 
of half a yard long, weighing between six & seven pounds. 
Too much pains cannot be taken to preserve & encrease 
from them as well as the vines that accompanied them. 

I have been frequently pleased in this country with the 
effect of Ivy in certain situations especially when growing 
over Buildings & Arches. Suppose you were to plant 
half a dozen young ones on the east side of the new Bridge 
over the mill creek? I dare say no objection would be 
made by the owner of the ground, for it could do no injury. 
I recollect giving Mr Thomson some curious pine seeds that 
I brought from Lancaster. Ask & let me know what be- 
came of them. There was a good deal of asparagus from 
seed coming forward, when I left Home which I trust has 
before this been put in train for producing crops. I am 
moreover anxious to know how the perennials of ev’ry kind 
& annuals have come on. Such of the perennials as have 
taken, should be transplanted at proper distances and the 
remainder of the annuals sown early in the spring as well 
as that of the perennials. Pray were the annuals very fine ? 
What says Madam McCall to them? By the way, fail not 
to make my affectionate compt* to her, altho I bear her a 
grudge for leaving the Woodlands, I have a very sincere 
regard for her. 

I have great satisfaction in your information respecting 
the Illinois nut plant, & winter Haw. I am afraid to sup- 


* The pecan. In a letter to Humphrey Marshall, May 8, 1799, Mr. 
Hamilton mentions this tree as ‘‘the only one I had which I raised 25 
years ago from the seed.’’ 
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pose the Bald cypress has stood it out, for it appear’d a year 
ago at its last gasp. The Aphernously pines' should be par- 
ticularly attended to. For another plant cannot be obtained 
in England. Those I sent came from the Alps. Altho 
hardy in respect to cold they may be injured by vermin, 
poultry &c &e. 

The plants you mention to have been sent by Mr Hill are 
curious & should not be neglected. Those you describe 
(as like the Solomons seal) are I imagine of the genus Rus- 
cus. I desired him to procure me some of them from 
Madeira. 

I have frequently requested to have some ground squirrel ” 
skins forwarded to me, but hitherto in vain. Ishould think 
there would be no difficulty (by an early application) of 
getting them at the furriers shops at the rate of 4* or 6* 
each, ready dressed, at which rate you may send any num- 
ber you can get good. I hear nothing lately from any Body 
respecting the Bridge on chains & therefore suppose the 
matter dropped. When you write again inform me of the 
Dimensions of the sideboard I bought of Mr Penn; not 
only the size of the Board, but of the frame as to the width, 
length, & heighth. I wish to know what can stand under it. 
. . » Should the Cherry Brandy to which you lately added 
spirit be so much improved as to be really fine, I desire 5 or 
6 dozen may be put up & sent immediately to me. But this 
direction is only on condition of its being prime stuff. I 
have tasted some here that cost 4 a guinea p" Bottle that 
was very indifferent when compared with that made at the 
Woodlands. You promised me a list of my Books’ & I 
am sorry it has been not performed. Its no more than 
right to prevent my purchasing some duplicates of Books 
already mine. It should be recollected that Mr Lamb* 


? Pinus cembra or Swiss stone-pine. 

* Tamias striatus, the chipmunk or hackee. 

* A list of sixty-one botanical works, some of them comprising several 
volumes, and dated from 1530 to 1770, accompanies these letters, and 
is probably the one here referred to. 
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Cadwalader has my Abbé Raynal & it would not be amiss 
to require it as possibly it may not be in being. 

You have doubtless in the course of the summer collected 
many sorts of seeds, which you mean to send for the pur- 
pose of my exchanging them for others here. I enclose a 
list of such as are more particularly valuable & therefore 
the more of them that are sent the better. I have also 
named some plants that I shall be glad to obtain as being 
rare here. The violets I wish to have a large quantity of 
& if any of the particolor’d sort which I took from the field 
& planted in pots are yet in being, I must request that they 
be put up most carefully & sent tome. As I intend ship- 
ping another very large collection of plants shortly no time 
should be lost in preparing ground. If done this Fall the 
more like to be ready. 

I have written to Doctor Parke that if Young’s plants 
are not already disposed of to endeavour to have them pre- 
served entire untill my return & if the wife has possession, 
she will be easily induced to let it beso. As this may not 
be the case you will try to secure the double flower’d orange, 
the cassine plant' some of the dionea muscipula* & all those 
which he lately sent from Carolina. He had a piece of 
ground in a kind of nursery of magnolias, andromedas &c &c 
which would be of material use to me, & I should be well 
pleased if any method to secure them could be taken but 
whatever you do let it not be without advising with the 
Doctor. 

George Hilton is highly sensible of your obliging remem- 
brance & desires me with gratitude to thank you & request 
your acceptance of his best wishes for your Health & Happi- 
ness. Iam happy to say he has conducted himself exceed- 
ingly well & talks with pleasure of returning with me. The 
term of his freedom expired some time ago. That however 
has made little or no difference in his Behaviour as he is 


'Tlex vomitoria (I. Cassine Walt) or Yaupon, an evergreen shrub 
from the Southern States. 
* Venus’s Flytrap, of the Carolinas. 
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now on wages with me. I must own Iam not a little 
astonished that the change of situation has not effected in 
him an injurious change of manners. He never looked 
so well in his life & being very well set, he is remarked (from 
his colour) & known I may say in almost every part of 
London... . 

The great inconvenience to George is his having so little 
to do, of work, that I fear he will never do so well in a 
family again. 

When I sat down to write I did not expect to get further 
than thro one & I have nearly finished three sheets. So 
many things, have occur’d more than I had any Idea of that 
I am amazed when I look at what I have written, which I 
hope however is sufficiently plain in its rough state for you 
to comprehend as I cannot think of copying it. I have 
scarce left more room than to conclude with desiring you to 
accept my sincerest regards & that you will believe me truely 

Your affectionate friend & humble serv‘ 
W Hamitton 


I wrote to my mother, to Mrs Hamilton & to Doctor 
Parke last week & if I posibly can will do so again tomorrow, 
but think it will be scarcely in my power. As I have 
nothing material to inform them of, in case I should not 
write this will serve to inform them of mine & the chil- 
drens Health to this Date. Farewell. 


(To be continued.) 
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DAVID EDWIN, ENGRAVER. 
BY MANTLE FIELDING. 


Collectors of Americana frequently bewail the meagre 
field that they have to work from. This is particularly felt 
by the collector of the work of our American engravers ; 
good impressions of their plates are fast becoming scarce, 
and frequently nothing, in a biographical sense, of their times 
and work has been preserved for this day; it is also the 
exception to find any complete and satisfactory list or cata- 
logue of their engravings. 

In the case of David Edwin, nothing complete is to be 
had, and in compiling this biographical sketch I thoroughly 
appreciate its incompleteness. In Tuz PENNsyLvania Maaa- 
zINE OF History AND Bioerapuy of April, 1894, appears 
“ A Contribution to a Catalogue of the Engraved Works of 
David Edwin,” by Charles R. Hildeburn. Following this, I 
published in the October number of the magazine of 1904 
descriptions of a number of portraits not mentioned in Mr. 
Hildeburn’s catalogue, with a list of the subject prints in my 
collection. A biographical notice of Edwin appears in the 
“ Lives of Eminent Philadelphians now Deceased,” pub- 
lished by Henry Simpson in Philadelphia, 1859. 

The engravings of David Edwin are to-day much prized 
and sought after. In regard to position, in the collectors’ 
estimation, the portraits and historical engravings stand 
first, the subject prints being of only secondary importance. 
It will be a surprising assertion to many, nevertheless it is a 
literal fact, that Edwin prints have not any monetary fixed 
value. Print-sellers are by no means agreed as to a uniform 
price. Then, again, the condition of the print and the 
brilliancy of the impression have much to do with the 
amount it will bring, and cleaning and bleaching are not to 
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be recommended except where the print is in really bad 
condition. The collector has also to guard against restrikes 
(often stained to represent age) which are frequently met 
with. 

Unfortunately, I know of no existing portrait or sketch 
of this eminent engraver, often called the American Barto- 
lozzi in method, though vastly superior in manner, for I 
have yet to see anything by the Italian-Englishman equal to 
Edwin’s best heads after Gilbert Stuart’s portraits. 

The art of stipple engraving, with its distinctness and 
methods, cannot but be of interest to the collector, either 
of the early crude work of the stipple engravers or of the 
more beautiful and highly finished plates produced later by 
the foremost engravers in this school. Engravings in pure 
stipple are often spoken of, but strictly speaking have no 
existence, a few lines being almost invariably introduced to 
“sharpen up” the darker portions, as in the shadows of 
the hair, the pupil of the eye, etc.; but lines, when so used, 
are always made comparatively subservient, and cannot be 
detected without close examination. 

The subject of this sketch was considered the first good 
engraver of portraits that appeared in America. He was 
born in Bath, England, in December, 1776. His father, 
John Edwin, the celebrated comedian, was the firm friend 
and supporter of O’Keefe. John Edwin’s career seems to 
have been from 1765 to 1790, beginning at Dublin and end- 
ing at Covent Garden. He was said to have been execrable 
when he began, in “Sir Philip Modelove,” but two years 
of practice in Dublin and nine in Bath fashioned him into 
a perfect actor for the metropolis. His life as an actor was 
a series of trials and struggles, but he was probably a better 
actor than father. His son David inherited some of his 
talent and mimic powers. At an early age young David 
Edwin showed marked artistic ability, and was articled by his 
not over-affectionate parent to Jossi, a Dutch engraver, then 
in England studying the art of stipple engraving as then 
practised in that country, this branch of the art not being 
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pursued in Holland. Edwin speaks of him “ as the most 
correct draughtsman of the human form he ever saw.” 

When David Edwin was twenty years of age, in the year 
1796, Jossi returned to Holland and took his apprentice 
with him. 

Their place of destination was Amsterdam, but the trav- 
ellers entered Holland by the way of Embden. The Hol- 
landers were at that time enamoured with the new system of 
French democracy, and John Bull was out of favor. Edwin 
found that his English face and English dress were insuper- 
able obstacles to all familiarity or friendly intercourse with 
the Dutch. He observed that most of his fellow-passengers 
in the boat had taken off their hats and wigs, substituting 
in the place of both the Dutch striped-cap; he therefore 
doffed his hat and mounted in its place a red woollen cap 
which he had purchased before leaving London as a “ com- 
pagnon du voyage” and a warm friend for the night. Un- 
expectedly it proved a most useful friend by day, for no 
sooner had he appeared in his new costume than he heard 
from different parts of the boat the exclamation of “ Bonnet 
rouge! Bonnet rouge!” and he was hailed as a true “sans 
culotte,” with the utmost cordiality, by those who had before 
assiduously shunned him, 

The young Englishman did not agree as well with his 
instructor after arriving at Amsterdam as he had done in 
his native land, and before the term of his apprenticeship 
had fully arrived, they separated. Edwin, at one-and-twenty 
years of age, found himself in a foreign country without 
friends or money, and looked anxiously towards the land 
of his birth. There was, however, no direct communication 
with England, and he determined to make his way from 
Amsterdam to some port from whence he might find a 
passage to any part of Great Britain, not despairing of 
finding some mode by which to reach London. But he 
was doomed never to see his native country again. 

A ship bound to Philadelphia was in the harbor, and the 
young engraver entered himself under the American flag, 
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to work his passage, as a sailor before the mast, to the coun- 
try which was destined to be his future home,—a country 
where at that time (1797) the art he was master of was in 
its infancy. He accordingly embarked from Amsterdam, 
and assisted, as well as hands used to points and gravers 
and not to ropes could do, in navigating the ship to Havre, 
and finally across the Atlantic and up the Delaware to the 
place of his destination. 

It was in the month of December, 1797, that David 
Edwin landed in Philadelphia, after being near five months 
on board ship as a foremast man, and he made his entre 
upon this new scene in a new world, in his tarry rounda- 
bout and equally tarry trousers, trudging after the captain 
through the streets of Penn’s city, with the ship’s letter-bag 
on his shoulder, on the way to the post-office. He was at this 
time just twenty-one years of age. 

The duties appertaining to the voyage having been dis- 
charged, the engraver prepared to cast his sea-skin and ap- 
pear in his proper character. His sailor’s dress he sold to 
one ot his messmates, and with the aid of Delaware River 
water and Philadelphia soap, with a decent suit of London 
landsmen’s clothes from his trunk or chest, he bade adieu 
to the ship to seek his fortune on the shores of a new 
world. He had heard that his countryman, Mr. T. B. Free- 
man, resided in Philadelphia and carried on his business as 
a publisher. Young Edwin waited upon him, stated his 
profession and circumstances, and solicited employment. 
He was well received, his name being known to all Eng- 
lishmen from his father’s celebrity. In fact, he was just 
such a person as was wanted in America, and especially in 
Philadelphia, where the book-publishing business was in 
greater forwardness than in the more commercial metropolis 
of New York. Mr. Freeman proved a “friend in need” to 
Edwin both at the beginning and the end of his career. 
Mr. Benjamin Carr, a friend of Mr. Freeman, was then just 
about to publish a collection of Scotch airs, and Edwin was 
employed to engrave a title-page. It was entitled “ Infancy 
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of the Scottish Muse,” after a painting by Cosway, and is a 
most beautiful little oval stipple engraving. This was his 
first engraving in America. At the time of commencing 
it he was destitute of the necessary tools and could procure 
none in Philadelphia, and was compelled to fashion an etch- 
ing-point and graver from an old tool which he had found 
in his chest. 

An engraver, at the time of Mr. Edwin’s arrival in Phil- 
adelphia, had much to struggle with. He says in a letter, 
“ copperplates were finished rough from the hammer ;” no 
tools to be purchased, he (the engraver) had to depend upon 
his own ingenuity to fabricate them for himself or in directing 
others qualified for the work; but worse than all was the 
slovenly style in which printing was executed. ‘ Often 
have I, in extreme cold weather, waited hours for a proof, 
till the paper, oil, and even the roller could be thawed. 
The workshop of the principal printer in Philadelphia was 
little better than a shell, and open to the winds. I once 
insisted that the printer should have the plank of his press 
planed and levelled, as it was impossible in the state it was 
now in to take off a tolerable impression, and the plate I 
wished printed cost me much trouble in the execution; the 
printer resisted all my arguments for a long time, being 
himself perfectly satisfied with the state of his press; at 
length, and only in the consideration of my paying the 
expense, it was that he gave his consent.” 

In 1798 Mr. Freeman published a beautiful set of the- 
atrical portraits; these engravings are exceedingly well 
executed in stipple. In this set I have seen the portraits of 
Mr. John Kemble, Mrs. Merry, Mr. J. E. Harwood, and 
Mr. John Bernard ; in all probability they are all the work 
of David Edwin, as they are similar in character, treatment, 
and workmanship; the portraits of Harwood and Bernard 
are signed Edwin, and noted as being published by T. B. 
Freeman, May 1, 1798. 

He soon after this found employment as an assistant to 
Edward Savage, who painted pictures, engraved plates from 
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them, then printed them himself, and was, moreover, his 
own publisher. One of these works is still well known, 
comprising a group of General Washington, Martha Wash- 
ington, George Washington Parke Custis, Eleanor Custis, 
and their negro man, William Lee. The background is a 
view along the Potomac, and on the table is a map indi- 
cating a plan of the then contemplated city of Washington. 
These portraits were really from life, and the plate was in a 
great degree the work of Edwin, although bearing the name 
of Savage as the engraver. While this work was in prog- 
ress, the yellow fever frightened the artist and assistants 
away from Philadelphia, and their “city of refuge” was 
Burlington, New Jersey. Edwin would tell an amusing story 
of their voyage up the Delaware in a row-boat, carry- 
ing the Washington painting along without taking the 
canvas off from its stretching frame. It was held upright, 
and the nicety of skill requisite to keep it exactly edgewise 
to the wind and the pompous and solemn manner of Savage 
in directing manceuvres were described with a quiet humor 
and vivid distinctness that made it irresistibly comic and 
laughable. 

Savage’s work was distinctly of the mediocre class; in 
fact, it has been said that it was chiefly Edwin’s good work 
on the engraving of the Washington family that made it 
passable. Edwin, on being asked why he did not put his 
name on some of the engravings, replied, “ I do not wish the 
credit which is to be derived from pictures of Mr. Savage’s 
composition.” 

During the yellow fever epidemic which afflicted Phila- 
delphia in 1798, David Edwin and Mr. Trott, the miniature- 
painter, were neighbors to Mr. Stuart, near the Falls of 
Schuylkill. Edwin was at the time engraving from the 
painter’s portraits. “ When I carried him a proof of Judge 
Shippen’s picture,” says the engraver, “‘ he had a sitter with 
him, and the print was sent in. He came out to me and 
expressed his gratification on seeing the result of my labor. 
‘You may consider it,’ said he, ‘the greatest compliment I 
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ever paid you, when I leave my sitter to tell you how much 
I am pleased with this head.’ When looking at a print 
from my engraving of his portrait of Judge McKean, ‘I 
will make this look like his son,’ said he, and taking some 
chalks, he removed the wig of the judge, and with a few 
scratches over the face, produced a likeness when before 
there was no apparent similarity.” 

Edwin tells us of another incident in 1801 of his work 
on a Stuart portrait. ‘It took place on my undertaking to 
engrave a portrait of Dr. Smith, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, from Mr. Stuart’s painting. The first meeting I 
had with the doctor on the subject of the plate that was to 
be engraved I shall not readily forget. The doctor had 
been a school-master; and, although ignorant of the art of 
engraving, undertook to examine me on my capabilities. 
He was old, hasty, and very irritable. He began in a broad 
Scotch dialect, by asking me if I could draw. But when 
we came tothe price of the plate, I thought the poor doctor 
would have gone distracted. He ran out and in the room, 
throwing at me angry and reproachful glances; and ended 
with the determination of paying me only half of my de- 
mand, which I accepted, considering the connection I should 
form with Mr. Stuart by undertaking the work of more 
value to me than any sum the doctor could pay me for the 
plate.” Those who may have seen impressions of this ad- 
mirable engraving will not be surprised at the strong hold 
it procured him on the good-will of the painter. 

Edwin was always intensely proud of his friendship with 
Gilbert Stuart; he mentioned the following incident to illus- 
trate Stuart’s wonderful memory and knack of never forget- 
ting a face. “I entered Boston in the evening, and the next 
day visited Mr. Stuart. ‘I knew you were in Boston,’ 
said he. ‘I only came last evening, and this is the first 
time I have been out.’ ‘I saw you,’ replied Stuart; ‘ you 
came to town like a criminal, back foremost.’” Edwin had 
come into town by the stage and rode on the front seat. 

In 1825 Neagle painted in Boston a portrait of Gilbert 
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Stuart, who was then in his seventy-second year. An en- 
graving from this was made by David Edwin, who told of 
an incident that illustrates Stuart’s method of painting. 
He called at his studio one day on business, and Stuart said, 
« Well arrived, sit you there,” pointing to a chair near him. 
He then leaned over and pinned to Edwin’s coat a decora- 
tion that he was about to paint in a picture that was before 
him on the easel; if I remember rightly, a portrait of Gov- 
ernor McKean. Edwin was in a position that enabled him 
to see every touch that the artist successively made. He 
deliberated every time before the well-charged brush went 
down upon the canvas with an action like cutting into it 
with a knife. He lifted the brush from the surface at a 
right angle, carefully avoiding a sliding motion. He seems 
always to have avoided vexing or tormenting the paint 
when once laid on, and this partly accounts for the purity 
and freshness that still remain characteristic of his work. 

Edwin for many years enjoyed the best of the portrait 
engraving. His industry was untiring, and at length such 
close application began to show its effects on his health. 
By advice of his physician, he kept a saddle-horse, and thus 
obtained the benefit of air and exercise; but the pressure 
of his business engagements during the day induced him 
to work many hours into the night. At the breaking out of 
hostilities with England, in 1812, there was hardly a city 
in this country that he had not money owing to him from 
some of its citizens. He lost practically all of this money, for 
with the unsettled business conditions and failures it was 
impossible to collect it. Disgust at his losses and a severe 
attack of sickness from over-application to business caused 
him to apply to his old friend, Mr. Freeman, for a position 
as clerk in Freeman’s Auction Rooms. After this he would 
occasionally employ his leisure hours at engraving some small 
works, that of most consequence being the portrait ot his 
friend and patron Gilbert Stuart, after the painting by John 
Neagle. 

Mr. Freeman meeting with business difficulties in the 
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spring of 1831, Edwin found himself without a position. 
He endeavored to recommence engraving, but could not get 
work from the publishers. He suffered with a severe attack 
of influenza which affected his head and caused the loss ot 
the sight of one eye, leaving him a prey to melancholy and 
distress. 

About this time, when he was in adverse circumstances, 
he was often employed by Mr. Warren, of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, as a messenger to the actors. He said that 
on one occasion he went to Macready, who was then in 
Philadelphia, stopping at Head’s Hotel, on Third Street 
above Spruce (originally the Bingham mansion), to take 
him a balance due on account of his engagement. The 
actor looked at the money which Edwin placed on the table, 
as if it would be a degradation to touch it; and then, rais- 
ing his eyes to the face of the messenger, gazed at him 
solemnly for a minute. Putting his finger in the pocket ot 
his vest, he drew forth with great deliberation a Mexican 
half-dollar, and holding it horizontally, like a plate for 
charity, he advanced a step and offered it to Edwin, who 
with equal dignity declined it, saying, “Sir, Mr. Warren 
pays me.” Macready raised his eyelids slightly, as if sur- 
prised, and returned the silver to his pocket without a word. 
Mr. Edwin’s perception of the ludicrous or grotesque was 
remarkably keen, and he possessed uncommon ability in 
relating things of the kind, especially when his talents of 
mimicry were called in. 

Mr. Edwin’s memory was remarkably clear and accurate, 
and many are the stories and memories which come down 
to us, through him, of the artists and actors of a by-gone 
day. The following incident shows how a date or an event 
never escaped him. One morning, in London, about eight 
o’clock, the atmosphere hazy but not dense enough for a 
fog, he was the sole witness to a surprising occurrence at 
St. Martin’s Lane. Long years afterwards, in Philadelphia, 
he was in company with a group of merry fellows, who 
were entertaining each other with anecdotes. “Now I 
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will tell you something,” said one, “ that’s quite out of the 
common, and I know it to be a fact, as I won a bet on it.” 
Edwin soon interposed, and told them the year and month 
of the occurrence. The narrator was amazed, and ex- 
claimed, “ That’s a fact, but how in the world could you 
learn it?” ‘ Why, I saw it,” replied Edwin. He remem- 
bered the date with such exactitude because it was just 
before his master, the Dutch engraver, took him over to 
Amsterdam. 

David Edwin had the power of imparting to his prints 


the peculiarities of manner belonging to the artist whose | 


pictures he copied, and in Stuart’s time he was the only 
one who could reproduce the marked character and spirit 
of that painter’s delineations. This it was that secured him 
such eminent success during his brief career and com- 
mended him to Gilbert Stuart. 

In the year 1835 the principal artists of Philadelphia 
united to form an association, which obtained an act of in- 
corporation under the title of “ The Artists’ Fund Society of 
Philadelphia.” In the establishment of it Edwin took much 
interest and lent his efficient co-operation. He was elected 
its first treasurer, and continued to hold that office till his 
death. 

Towards the end of his days an unsuccessful movement 
was started by some of his friends to provide for his needs 
by procuring him a situation as keeper of the society; but, 
fortunately, a bequest from an old family friend amply pro- 
vided for him. He died on Washington’s Birthday, in the 
year 1841, being in his sixty-fifth year, and was buried in 
Ronaldson’s Cemetery, Philadelphia. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 


BY LOTHROP WITHINGTON, 30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, W. C., LONDON. 
(Including ‘‘Gleanings’’ by Henry F. Waters, not before printed.) 


(Continued from Vol. XXVIII. page 469.) 


Witi1am Crovucn, sometime an Inhabitant of Grace- 
church Street, London, and now of Middlesex, Edmonton; 
being aged. Will 10 October 1710; proved 23 January 
1710/11. To my two daughters Mehitable Lovell and 
Ruth Arnold my two Freehold Farmes in Woodham 
Ferris, Essex, in occupations of Francis Moss and John 
Silver with woodlands etc., paying £100 to granddaughter 
Anna Markes, daughter of said daughter Ruth Arnold, 
widow, at 21 or marriage. To said daughter Ruth Ar- 
nold my Leasehold the “Coach and Horses” in Bishops- 
gate street within Bishopsgate in London holden of 
Emanuell Colledge in Cambridge. To sons in law Mich- 
aell Lovell and Samuel Arnold £10 apiece. To grandson 
William Crouch, son of late son Jasiell Crouch, £200 at 
22, and executors to allow £7 per annum, but as I am 
bound to his master Sylvanus Grove for his fidelity, if he 
waste his master’s goods, to be deducted ete. To grand- 
sons William Lovell and Michaell Lovell, sons of daughter 
Mehitable Lovell, £100 apiece at 22 and £6 for education 
of grandson Michael] Lovell meanwhile etc. To grandson 
James Arnold £100 at 22. To granddaughter Anna Markes, 
daughter of said daughter Ruth Arnold £50 at 22 or mar- 
riage to be paid to her father in law Samuel Arnold, and if 
she die to her brother James Arnold. To granddaughter 
Mary Thomas, daughter of my daughter Katherine Pike 
deceased £10. To my great granddaughter Katherine 
Allen, daughter of said Mary Thomas, £50 at 21 or mar- 
riage to be kept at school till 15. To friends Samuel Arnold 
and John Eccleston of Gracechurch Street £20. To placing 
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four poor Boys of Edmonton Apprentice £20, one to be 
Edward Gregory, grandson of Edward Bird of Palmes 
Greene, other three named by overseers of Edmonton ap- 
pointed by my son John Crouch and Samuel Turpin, poor 
in Southstreet ward to have preference. To daughter 
Frances Crouch, wife of said son John Crouch five guineas 
of Gold as token of love and respect. Moneys in hands of 
William Biles late of Pensilvania from sale of Lands of mine 
in Province of West New Jersey to son John Crouch and 
daughters Mehitabell Lovell and Ruth Arnold. My two 
tracts of Land in Pennsylvania some time conveyed to me 
by David Lloyd for debt of Edward Man deceased, convey- 
ances Registered in Court Rolls of said Province in my own 
name, to said two daughters Mehitabell Lovell and Ruth 
Arnold as tenants in common and not as joint tenants. 
Moneys from sale of my houses in Crown Court in Grace- 
church street, London and arrears of Rent and also Moneys 
that arise of my 30 shares in the Stock and Trade of print- 
ing with hot Rolls vested in myself and 8" Samuell Blewett 
and others etc. to be applied to debts ete. Two farms in 
Cranbrook, Kent, one “ Swallingdon Lands” late in occu- 
pation of Jeremie Vine, and other on the den of Hartley in 
occupation Thomas Edmett etc. to son John Crouch and 
heirs, then to daughters Mehitabell Lovell and Ruth Arnold. 
Executors: sons in law Michaell Lovell and Samuel Arnold. 
Witnesses: Jno. Morris, Eliz. Man, Mary Bewley, Mary 
Guppy. Young, 8. 


Ricuarp Pixsz of Stoke Newington. Will 2 September 
1752; proved 5 April 1755. To kinsmen Samuel Hoare 
and Nathaniel Newberry of London Merchants all estate 
and Lands in Pensilvania and all estate wheresoever, paying 
to Neice Rachel Strongman £2000, to Nephews Joshua and 
Joseph Beale, sons of Joshua Beale of Cork, £500 each, to 
Neice Sarah Beale daughter of ditto £500, to Nephew Samuel 
Beale, son of sister Rachel Beale, £500, to Sarah Foster 
£100, five years after my decease. Executors: Samuel 
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Hoare and Nathaniel Newberry. Witnesses: Justus Denis 
Beck, Will Braund, Will™ Russell. Paul, 111. 


Joun Coxzs, Citty and County of Exon, Cheesemonger. 
Will 1 September 1688; proved 17 October 1693. Intend- 
ing a Voyage to Sea have given friend James Kerle of Call- 
cott, Sommersett, Sharge-maker, a Letter of Attorney to 
claim debts for mayntenance of my wife Joane Coles, also 
a parcell of Serges in hands of Geo: Wiggenton of Citty 
of Exon, Taylor, and other goods in England. If I dye at 
Sea and my goods that I carry with me goe safe to Pensel- 
vania, friend John Persons and William Tyler, now inhabit- 
ing in Pensielvania if liveing to secure and take care of said 
goods. Whereas I have bought and paid for 1000 acres of 
Land in Penselvania, John Persons and William Tyler to 
make such advantage as other friends may advise etc., and 
if John Persons and William Tyler be not liveing, whom 
the body of Friends appoint to dispose for benefit of my 
wife during her life. To my two sisters Elizabeth Wood- 
land and Ruth Cudridge two thirds of goods in England 
and elsewhere after decease of wife; other one third to wife 
to dispose of. If she dye in my absence, she to dispose of 
£20 of goods, said James Kerle to be a Friend in trust, while 
wife lives, and executor when she is dead. Witnesses: 
Robert Skinner, John Sparke, George Wiggenton, William 
Willson. Coker, 158. 


Mary Hamitton of the City of Philadelphia in the State 
of Pennsylvania, widow. Will 10 April 1793; proved 20 
December 1794. Debts being paid, residue to Lady 
Hamilton of Lower Grosvenor Street, London, for chil- 
dren of late John Hamilton deceased. Executor: Samuel 
Duffield, of City of Philadelphia, Physician. Witnesses: 
James Kalloch, Assheton Humphreys. Account of monies 
due me this 25 August 1798: In hands of Mr. Richard Wells 
£230, of Mr. William Keith £50, of Isaack Howell, Esq.,£150, 
of Thomas Mitchell £40, of Mr. William Ralston £100, of the 
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Bank of the United States £50 or £620 all for will except 
what I owe to Dr. Duffield for last illness. Philadelphia 
August 25 1793: Mary Hamilton. Philadelphia city and 
county ss. True copie of will of Mary Hamilton proved 
80 October last past, this 21 December 1793: Isaac Wampol, 
D. Reg’. Proved in Prerogative court of Canterbury by 
Lady Amy Hamilton widow, attorney for Samuel Duffield 
of Philadelphia “ State of Pennsylvania in America.” 
Holman, 618. 


JamEs Fra of St. Paul Deptford, Kent, Gentleman, an 
Officer under the United Company of Merchants of Engy 
land trading to the East Indies. Will 6 June 1772; proved 
27 September 1780. To Jennett wife of Henry Murray of 
Island of Edda, Orkney, yoeman, £50 for her sole use, her 
husband or any future husband to have nought to do. Resi- 
due to niece Elizabeth Hamilton of St. Paul Deptford, 
widow of Peter Hamilton late of Philadelphia in North 
America deceased, and daughter of Peter Waldie of parish 
of St. George in the East, Middlesex, and Elizabeth his wife, 
both deceased, executrix. Witnesses: George Slow, Thos. 
Torkington. Collins, 435. 


Jacos Ducué, late of the city of Philadelphia, born Aprill 
the 26th 1708 in said city in the province now the State of 
Pennsylvania, but at present residing in parish of Lambeth 
in county of Surry and Kingdom of Great Britain. Will 1 
August 1786; proved 8 October 1788. To beloved son the 
Rev. Jacob Duché Chaplain and secretary to the Asylum 
of Female Orphans, £3000 money of Great Britain. To 
Daughter in Law Elizabeth Duché as mark of esteem all 
Plate, Linen, China, and wearing apparel and also 100 
Guineas. To Grand Daughter Esther Duché £500. To 
Grand Daughter Elizabeth Sophia ditto at 18 etc. Rest to 
grandson Thomas Spence Duché. Executors: son Jacob 
Duché and grandson Thomas Spence Duché and kinsman 
Andrew Doz and friends Joseph Swift of Philadelphia, mer- 
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chant, and Myers Fisher Esquire of Philadelphia aforesaid. 
Witnesses: Thomas Sheete, George Adams, J. Pritchard, 
Drs. Commons. Calvert, 477. 


Witi1aM Rasy of Philadelphia in Pennsylvania. Ad- 
ministration 18 February 1730/1 to Richard Deeble, prin- 
cipal creditor, John Rably and Mary Rably brother and 
sister renouncing. Admon Act Book, 1731. 


JoHN PENN THE Exper at present of the City of Philadel- 
phia in Pennsylvania. Will 2 January 1795; proved 23 
January 1796. To my wife Anne Penn Tract of Land with 
messuages etc. in Blockley Township, county of Philadel- 
phia (2000 acres) called Lansdown purchased of Dr. William 
Smith, John Bourcher and Mahlon Hall, also another Tract 
in the same Township purchased from widow Warner etc. 
To Elizabeth Allen daughter of Andrew Allen, Esq. at 
coming of age or marriage £1000, of £2000 invested in four 
per cent consolidated Annuities of Great Britain with in- 
terest from 21 March 1791 ete. etc., residue of said stock to 
my wife Anne Penn. If wife die to said Elizabeth Allen at 
age or marriage £5000 etc. etc. To Brother Richard Penn 
my ten share of the Bank of North America Stock. To each 
of younger children of brother Richard Penn £1000. To 
brother Richard Penn subject to legacies to be raised one 
fourth part of the manor of Springetsbury in county of 
Philadelphia consisting of divers unimproved Lots and at 
yearly Rents in fee, and after his decease to my nephew 
William Penn, son of brother Richard and heirs, in default 
to nephew Richard Penn son of ditto, and in default to 
heirs of brother Richard Penn ete. To wife Ann Penn 
£6000 sterling, executors to sell so much of my six per 
cent stock in funds of United States. Of rest of said 6 per 
cent stock interest to wife Ann for life, then one moiety to 
nephew Richard Penn. In case the United States of 
America pay to creditors any part of the six per cent stock 
during life time of wife, she to invest same in any of public 
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funds of England or America to hold in trust as before etc. 
To wife Ann £500 sterling to purchase annuity for her 
brother Colonel William Allen. To Friend John F. Mifflin 
£100 sterling to purchase a piece or pieces of plate as a re- 
membrance. Rest to wife Ann Penn. Executors: wife 
Ann Penn and Friend John F. Mifflin. Witnesses: Wm. 
Strickland, Geo. Hammond, Jas. Kitchen. Proved by 
widow Anne Penn with reservation to other executor John 
Fishbourne Mifflin. Harris, 36. 


Peter Reip of Wellington, county Salop, Maltster. Will 
7 September 1769; proved 2 December 1775. To Trustees 
and executors, John Colley of Sowbatch and George Colley 
of Isombridge, Farmers, £10 each, and residue of personal 
estate on trust for son David Reid at 21, ete. To brother 
David Reid of Spring Gardens in Philadelphia in North 
America, Gardener, £300 if living, and if dead to his chil- 
dren. To Thomas Colley, son of Mr. Isaac Colley of the 
Old Hall in county Salop, £100 at 21, and it he die to his 
brothers and sisters. To said Isaac Colley £50 if living, if 
dead to his children. To [Mary Colley daughter of Ben- 
jamin Colley of Harpe Ally, London, Carpenter,—erased ] 
£50 at 21 or marriage, and if she die to her brothers and 
sisters. To Elizabeth Colley and Mary Colley, daughters 
of Isaac Colley, £50 each. Residue of personal estate not 
before devised to said John Colley, Isaac Colley the younger, 
Richard Colley, Edward Colley, Benjamin Colley, and 
Susannah Colley, sons and daughters of said Isaac Colley. 
Executors: John Colley and George Colley. Witnesses: 
Thos. Leek, John Williams. Affidavit of George Hand the 
younger one of the procurators general of the consistory 
court of Lichfield that said will in writing of Peter Reid late 
of Wellington, Salop, was proved in court of Litchfield on 4 
May last and that John Colley and George Colley the execu- 
tors inferred that the obliterations were made by testator by 
reason his son George Reid had attained age of 21 and Mary 
Colley one of the legatees was dead. Alexander, 490. 
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JONATHAN Browne of City of Philadelphia in State of 
Pennsylvania, Merchant. Will 7 April 1783; proved 7 
October 1784. To my Brother Mr. George Browne of 
London whatever my father Mr. William Browne left by 
his will. To Brothers George, William, and Thomas 
Browne and sisters Sarah Robson and Jane Porter each 
a gold ring. Rest to wife Elizabeth Browne, executrix. 
Witnesses: John Shields, Sam : McKean. 

Rockingham, 586. 


Maa@paLen Devine late of Philadelphia and now of Parish 
of St. Andrew Holborn, Middlesex, widow. Will 21 De- 
cember 1782; proved 8 November 1785. To Brothers 
Thomas Wade of Philadelphia, Merchant, Francis Wade ot 
ditto, Brewer, Farrett Wade, late of London, Gentleman, 
Mathew Wade of Jamaica, Gentleman, and Michael Wade 
of ditto, Merchant, £10 apiece. To servant Mary Wright 
£50. To Mary Warren wife of William Warren of City of 
Dublin and Kingdom of Ireland, Jeweller, £10. To Neice 
Margaret Murphy of Philadelphia aforesaid £50. Rest to 
sister Elizabeth Wade now living with me. Witnesses: P. 
Kelly, John Fitzgerald, Dendy Treacher. Ducarel, 547. 


Wii1aM Strong of the City of Philadelphia. Will 18 
April 1788; proved 17 January 1789. Philadelphia City 
and County ss., I George Campbell, Esquire, Registrar of 
Probate of Wills, ete. make known that will of William 
Stone deceased was proved 24 April 1788. William Stone 
now City of Philadelphia. To Christopher Kuliler my 
Watch. To Samuel Nicholes my Squire workes, Silver 
buckles. To said Christopher Kuliler one other paire ot 
Buckles as he shall choose. To William Crawford, James 
Crawford, William Kuliler and Christopher Kuliler all Ap- 
parel and all Cash. To be buried according to form ot 
Episcopal Church. To Barbara my washerwoman one small 
piece of Callico which is now in my Chest in the Saddle 
Room. Samuel Nicholes to receive all debts. Executors: 
Samuel Nicholes and Christopher Kuliler. Witnesses: 
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Mary Jenkins, E. Betty. Letter of Attorney for Samuel 
Nicholes and Christopher Kuliler of City of Philadelphia, 
executors, 24 May 1788, to William Vaughan and Thomas 
Cockstreet of London, to receive all debts, especially £100 
three per cent stock transferred by William Rowe 12 March 
17638 to said William Stone. Attestation of Clement Biddle, 
Esq. Notary and Tabellon Public for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Proved in prerogatory court of Canterbury 
by William Vaughan, attorney for executors. 
Calvert, 369. 


Davip Vaveuan of Town of Swansea, Co. Glamorgan. 
Will 16 January 1781; proved 15 November 1781. To 
Nephew David Vaughan share of rope-walks in Swansea 
and the partnership debts etc. To Neice Sissil wife of Hugh 
Mason Marinor messuage she inhabits in the Strand in 
Towne of Swansea for life, then to her heirs; in default to 
said Hugh Mason for life, then to William son of my late 
neice Catherine Hitchings, deceased. To said Hugh Mason 
my third of sloop Trusty with Tackle and Furniture. To 
Mary wife of Edward Pascoe late of Swansea Manor, my 
messuage wherein I dwell in High Street above the Gate 
for life with all furniture except plate and china, then to 
Mary daughter to late Neice Mary Hitchings, who can have 
possession sooner by securing £25 yearly to said Mary Pascoe, 
who is at liberty to give up sooner, etc. To Mary Pascoe 
one Silver Quart Tankard, one Silver pint and four silver 
Table Spoons pledged or pawned to me for money by the 
late Susanna Madge and Mary Pascoe, also £20, being the 
net proceeds of what I made by the sale of Susannan Madge’s 
house furniture. To John Morris, Esquire of Glasement 
£100 out of £200 he owes,, also one Silver Pu[n]ch Bowl, 
one ditto Ladle and a whole set of China now in my 
Beaufet. To Margaret widow of late Robert Morris, Esq. 
£50. To Robert Morris, Esq. £50. To Margaret, Mary, and 
Jane daughters of the late Robert Morris, Esq. £50 each. 
To Thomas and Catherine, son and daughter of my late 
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nephew Edward Vaughan of Philadelphia in North America 
£50 each, when they legally demand same. To maid ser- 
vants Mary Thomas and Margaret Michael £10 each. To 
William and Mary children of late Neice Catherine Hitch- 
ings £100 each at 21. To Thomas, William, and Martha, 
children of friend Mr. Thomas Lott of Forrest, £200. To 
Sissil wife of Hugh Mason £200 in trust to pay interest 
at Christmas and Whitsuntide to distressed Housekeepers 
at Swansea, and to perpetuate it as long as in her power. 
To nephew David Vaughan aforesaid £300 additional. To 
Sissil wife of Hugh Mason aforesaid £600 additional. To 
Mary Pascoe annuity of £30 to be paid by David Vaughan 
and Sissil Mason out of Ropewalk. To Thomas Jones, 
Master of Plenty Sloop, £10 for ring. Rest to nephew 
David Vaughan and Neice Sissil wife of Hugh Mason, ex- 
ecutors. Witnesses: John Popkin Jun’, John Borlace, 
Thomas Cott. Webster, 563. 


EvizaBetH Hype late of Philadelphia in North America, 
Merchant. Will 4 October 1786; proved 27 December 
1786. To Friend Mrs. Price, wife of Mr. William Price, 
five guineas and my two best cloaks, and to Miss Price two 
guineas and six silver teaspoons and strainer. To Mary 
Finch and Ann Bishop all best wearing apparel. To my 
Friend Mr. Samuel Jefferies three Guineas. To Mr. Robert 
Newberry one Guinea and to Henry Newberry his son ditto. 
and to Hannah Newberry his daughter ditto. Also to 
Hannah Newberry remainder of apparell. To Mrs. Hetty 
Yealdall my Room of Household Goods and Furniture. To 
Miss Susan Stanton two Guineas. Rest to good friends 
Mrs. Hannah Stanton and Sarah Stanton of Poultrey, 
London. LExecutrix: Mrs. Sarah Stanton. Witnesses: 
James Isles, Joseph Baker. Norfolk, 619. 


Witi1aM Buok late of Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
Parish of St. Mary le Bone otherwise Marybone, but now 
of Queen Street, Grosvenor Square, Middlesex. Will 13 
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February 1779; proved 13 March 1779. To wife Mary 
Buck, executrix, the stock in public funds, goods, estate, 
etc. with the assistance of friend Mr. William Carr of the 
Strand, Middlesex, Linen Draper. I direct £1700 stock in 
three per cent to be transferred to said wife and William 
Carr, in trust to pay interest of £1300 to wife for life, then 
£600 to cousin Sarah wife of Joseph Pessifer of James 
Deeping, county Lincoln, Husbandman, and £600 to cousin 
James Hudson of Crowland, Husbandman, son of James 
and Barbara Hudson of James Deeping aforesaid, £100 
ditto to Friend Mr. William Speight of Elsthorpe, county 
Lincoln, Grazer, and £400 residue of said stock to my sister 
Elizabeth Lake, wife of William Lake, for life, free of hus- 
band, then to said William Carr. Executors to lay out 
£100 for annuity to sister Ann Lake. Release to Colonel 
Powell annuity I am entitled to during his life, also all 
arrears; and out of annuity of £90 during life of Colonel 
Henry Watson; to Alice Eccles sister of my said wife and 
to Jane wife of Mr. Isaac Hufily of the City of Philadelphia 
in North America £10 each ete. To Friend Mr. Thomas 
Porter of Silver Street, Golden Square, county Middlesex, 
£10, and to my Friend Mr. Richard Darlington of South 
Molton Street, Grosvenor Square, twenty Guineas, also to my 
Friend Mr. John Waldeck of the Strand, Mr. Robert Ran- 
dall of Silver street aforesaid, Mr. Dennis Farrell of Queen 
street, Grosvenor Square, Mr. Joseph Hind of Brewer Street, 
Golden Square, Mr. Benjamin Welling of Berwick Street, 
St. James, Attorney at Law, Mr. Joseph Martin late ot 
Brewer Street aforesaid, Coachmaker, Mr. William Hill of 
Kemp Street, Berwick Street, Jane Smith of Totteridge 
widow, and to said William Carr, William Speight, Alice 
Eccles, and Jane Huffly 10 Guineas apiece. Witnesses : 
Wm. Pennington, Lambs Buildings, Temple, Richard Bar- 
low, No. 375 Strand. Warburton, 92. 


Marearet Kearsiey of the City of Philadelphia, widow. 
Will 29 November 1778; proved 2 August 1779. To be 
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interred in the Baptist Meeting Ground in the City in a 
Cedar Coffin without any Ring of Bells, Pall, or Funeral 
Parade. Household Furniture, Carriage, and Horses to be 
sold and Negro Man Sam to be disposed of by executrix. 
To Mary Kearsley of Sedgefield in England £100 sterling 
and to her sister Ann Kearsley, ditto. To my Friend Mrs. 
Williamina Bond £100 Pennsylvania Currency with my 
Gold Watch and the Chain and Trinkets, also my husband’s 
and my own picture. To my sister Mrs. Rebecca Smith 
my best Diamond Ring and my best Fan. To Mrs. Blanch 
Roberts £10 currency and to Sarah Dugdale ditto. To Wil- 
liamina and Ann Bond, two of daughters of Doctor Phineas 
Bond deceased all apparell and all Trinkets. To Susannah 
Price £10 ditto. To Doctor John Kearsley £25 ditto in re- 
turn for many presents, and I hereby solemnly declare I owe 
him nothing as I expect to give an account of the deeds 
done in the Body. To cousin Benjamin Stonier now or 
lately living in the City of London £600. Executors: Friends 
Williamina Bond and Phineas Bond. To my maid Cath- 
erine Pondolone apparell. To Mrs. Susanna Bard my 
worked Bed Curtains and Counterpane. Rest to cousins 
Thomas Brand, Benjamin Burroughs and Judith Horse, 
all now or lately living in England. Witnesses: Barnaby 
Barnes, Cornelius Barnes, Mary Asheton. Affidavit 31 
July, 1779, of Phineas Bond, late of city of Philadelphia 
but now of Middle Temple, London, Esq. that Margaret 
Kearsley late of City of Philadelphia in North America, 
widow, deceased, departed this life in May 1778, but made 
will 29 November 1773 and appointed Williamina Bond 
widow and the deponent’s mother and him this deponent 
executors; that soon after the deceased’s death that William 
Smith this deponent’s clerk copied the Paper Writing here- 
unto annexed from the Original Court will then in custody 
of said Williamina Bond and thereafter from death of said 
deceased to Month of June following, when this deponent 
left the said city of Philadelphia no Court or Publick Office 
competent for granting Probates of wills then existed and 
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said original is now in custody of said Williamina Bond in 
Philadelphia and that there is not in Great Britain any 
other more authentic copy. Phineas Bond, sworn to truth. 
Attest Geo: Haris, Surrogate Pres‘, Henry Stevens, Notary 
Publick. Warburton, 361. 


Isaac Cox of the City of Philadelphia in the province of 
Pennsylvania, Merchant. Will 7 August 1772; proved 27 
July 1784. To son John Cox at 21 or marriage messuage 
where I dwell and lot of ground on West Side of front 
Street and extending to Dock Street in said city, purchased 
of Barnabas Shute, with all Buildings, also all the Furniture, 
Plate, Linnen, China, and Pictures, also £2500 money of 
Pennsylvania. To son Isaac Cox at 21 or marriage mes- 
suage and Bank and Water Lot lately purchased from execu- 
tors of John Vining, Esq’ on East side of front Street 
extending into the River Delaware in said city with wharfes, 
Docks, Buildings, Improvements, and Appurtenances, also 
£2500 lawful aforesaid. To sons John Cox and Isaac Cox 
my Brigantine or Vessell called the Speedwell with her 
Rigging, Tackle, Furniture, and Appurtenances, also my 
three Negro Men Sailors called Cuff, Harry, and Cruiser, 
also £2000 lawful money aforesaid. To daughter Jane Har- 
rison if living £1000 aforesaid, or to her children living. 
To grandson George Harrison at 21 £400. To daughter 
Martha Wickoff £1000 aforesaid and Negro Man Pompey 
and my Negro Woman named Hannah, also my Chariot 
and Horses with all Geeres, Trappings etc. To Grandson 
Jacob Wickoff £500 aforesaid at 21 or marriage, or if he 
die to his brother William Wickoff or his sister Ann 
Wickoff. To grandson William Wickoff at 21 or marriage 
£250 aforesaid etc. To granddaughter Ann Wyckoff ditto. 
To grandson Henry Wickoff £1500 ditto, and if he die to 
three grandchildren Jacob, William,and Ann. To daughter 
Mary Cox at 18 or marriage £3000. To children of sister 
Elizabeth Ramsey £400. To children of brother Joseph 
Cox late of South Carolina deceased £400. To daughter in 
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law Elizabeth Barnett £100, also my Negro wench Cloe. 
To the Contributors to the Pennsylvania Hospital £50 to 
be paid to their Treasurer toward carrying on the char- 
itable designs of said hospital. To Jacob the natural son 
of Margaret formerly Margaret Griffits, the now wife of 
George Fudge of said city, £600 Pennsylvania money, also 
my lot purchased from Joseph Bringhurst situate in the 
district of Southwark on the East side of second Street con- 
tinued southward beyond the said City, both at his age of 
21, executors to meanwhile use same for his education and 
support. If said Isaac die, then £200 to his mother Mar- 
garet and rest of £600 and the Lot to my son Isaac Cox. Rest 
to my said children John Cox, Isaac Cox, Jane Harrison, 
Martha Wickoff, Mary Cox, and my grandson Henry 
Wickoff, reserving only Negro girl named Lydia for my 
daughter Mary Cox. Executors: Sons John Cox and Isaac 
Cox, sons in law Peter Wickoff and Isaac Wickoff, and 
friend Mr. William West, of City of Philadelphia, Merchant. 
Witnesses: Robert Allison, Jonathan Nesbit, Jas. Hum- 
phreys. Codicil 14 June 1775. To daughter Jane Har- 
rison £500 more. To Grandson Peter Wickoff son of 
daughter Martha Wickoff £100. To Isaac Barnett son of 
daughter in law Ann Barnett £100. Negro woman Lucy 
to be manumitted and set free. Witnesses: Jas. Hum- 
phreys, James Humphreys junior, Richard Butler. Proved 
in prerogative court of Canterbury by Isaac Cox, son of de- 
ceased, andIsaac Wikoff otherwise Wickoff, two of sur- 
viving executors, power reserved to Peter Wikoff als Wickoff 
one other of surviving executors, John Cox the other sur- 
viving executor having renounced. Rockingham, 377. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Hotes. 


LETTER OF THOMAS LANGHORNE TO FRANCIS DOVE ET AL, Et- 
TING COLLECTION OF THE HisTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA,— 
NESSHAMINY CREEK the 4” of ye 12 mo: 86 
Deare & welbeloved frinds 
Francis Dove WILL: WIGGINGS 
& EDWARD SAMWAYES : 

My deare & tender love in the pure & prestious truth most dearely & 
tenderly salutes you all and all your deare & lovinge wives & all deare & 
faithfull frinds about you &c: And by this I give you to knowe that 
through the good hand of God I & my wife & children & all my family 
gott well into this Country & through the Mercy & goodness of God has 
bene for the most part & remaines all in health for w® frome my hart I 
praise & magnifie the name of the Lord forever: For Indeed severrall 
that came in ye shippe with us has had their seasonings & severrall is 
dead though not many dead but some y‘ stayed in y* Lowe Countryes 
being in y* very heat of ye yeare & we had a good passage by sea for 
none dyed on board but one weakly childe & when we came at Philadel- 
pha as about my setling I was at a very great stand for some spake 
against one place & some ag’t another & most spake good of their owne 
places & did there endeavours to draw me hither & thither & indeed 
through some pswaitions i had like to have bene drawne into the Low 
Countryes w" I blesse the Lord I mist, all though but narowly & for 
this place on your land where I now am many spoke vere much againste 
it & would have deterred me for cominge at it because many in this 
Creek had dyed & it had gott y* name of a very sickly place & besides 
itt was told me y‘ things was farr out of order & a great deal of debts 
contracted upon ye Land & many wayes like to be great exercise & 
trouble before things could be setled to any content to myselfe or any 
satisfaction to you, made me y' I knewe not well w' to doe, yett upon a 
full pause upon y* matter & a serious consideration of y* things, you 
being all my frinds w™ I had a kindnesse for, but especially my antient 
allwayes kinde frinde Fra: Dove, whome I am Ingaged & bound in duty 
to serve & to doe any kindnesse for him or his that Lyes in my power to 
requite some of y* kindnesses formerly done by him to me under these 
considerations & for ye truths sake & for pitty sake to Robert, he y‘ has 
bene abused & wronged & made a prey upon by severall y‘ he hath bene 
concerned with, I was willing to come on to y® Land to se how I founde 
thinges & resolves through y® assistance of allmighty god to use my ut- 
most endeavours to rectyfie them for indeed they are soe far out of order 
there will bothe be charge & great trouble before they can be setled to 
any content or satisfaction either for you or me & If I should inumerate 
y® whole of matters y‘ is out of order & wants setlinge in & about your 
afarres here, it would take more time y" I shall willingly spend about it 
at this time but shall onely give you a hint of y* most Materrall things 
y' I have made some entrance into, to looke about & inquire into, in y* 
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first place Richard Davis kinsman one David Powell y' was passenger 
with Rob: & y* Rob: was kinde to beinge surveyor of y* Land has 
wronged & cheated him more then any one he has dealt with, mearly to 
gett a tract of good Land y‘ lay near as he saith for Richard Davis 
wronged Rob: of 640 acres of your Land, as is rendred, but we have 
traced out the matter & is about bringing y° matter to a tryall with him 
& is in great hopes to gett releife ag' him & to be satisfied out of ye 
Land w" was really your right if he had bene a Just man & at y* backe 
of ye Land we doe finde that his is alsoe wronged w™ we hope to gett 
righted in tyme if y* Lord spare us life & health soe y* we are in hopes 
to gett your whole quantity of your Land at one end or other & y'‘ pretty 
convenient wch in time may turne to a good account through gods bless- 
inge, soe havinge given you some hints of things shall now aquaint you 
with my perceedings hear & what I have done acordinge to your order 
& desire in your Letters to me, In the first place you ordered me to gett 
James Harrison to vallue the Land & Stocke upon it & y* plantation & 
all things done about it who att my request came & another frinde yt is 
the next neighbour to us & I lett him see your letter & he willingly 
undertooke the besynesse for you & soe we came to agree about this tract 
of Land that Rob: is upon w™ is esteemed 8 hundred & 60 acres of 
Land they vallued the Land att 10 an hundred this Country money here 
was amear & 11 swyne & corne reaped w™ was all the stock on the 
Land they vallued them to 1" * here near 10 acres of cleared Land with- 
in fence yet but meanly cleared & as slenderly husbanded as did evident- 
ly apeare yet in the whole they vallued the Land & Stock upon it & all 
the Improvement about it to an hundred and eyghty pounds this Coun- 
try money w™ I am to pay you in some seasonable time, & to have a 
tytle made from you to me for the whole as abovesaid it is the full 
vallue of it consideringe the Inconveniencyes that attends it for I must 
build my house in a new place soe yt the litle Houses there is will not 
be of much service to me the dwellinge House is about 20 foot long a 
very mean House there is allso a litle stable & a small! place for the 
swyne we are very much straitened to putt on & make a meane shift to 
rub alonge with y™ for the time though I have repared & aded to y™ 
since I came & bettered the Land and am cleaninge about 10 acres more 
where if the Lord p mitt I Intend to build, the toyle & charge is great 
to gett things into any like order hear, but as it is my lott & that I finde 
the Lords love & good hand with me, to direct & assist in things, is my 
great Comfort & content, & I wish I may perform y‘ service & worke y' 
is to doe for me hear yt God may have the praise forever; now if you 
thinke this price too litle (as if you knew all there is noe cause soe to 
doe) & y* there upon you should not be willinge to make me a tytle as be- 
fore is said then y* Lawe of this province will allowe me full satisfaction 
for all my Improvement upon it before I be turned of from you or from 
any y'shall buy it of you, w” was one thinge more w™ Induced me to 
setle upon it, if any of you should be dead or y* like and for the debts 
y' is contracted w™ I perceive the Land by the Lawe wilbe Ingaged to 
pay they are Considerable I supose 60 of this Country money will not 
pay y‘ for Rob : was arreasted at Birlington on Jarsy Side by a Tincker 
for 15" & I was forced to loose him & give bond for y* money I could not 
see him soe dealt with but relieve him, he has bene weake in ye man- 
agement of bisinesse hear & many has abused & made a prey upon him, 
yett truely I cannot wholy Impute the fault to him, butt rather to your 
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Imprudence in sending of him hither who knewe his weaknesse & In- 
capableness to undertake & manage such a weighty concerne as this, wch 
he was soe much a stranger to as doubtlesse you might all very well 
knowe & the more because you sent him soe weakely assisted with those 
you sent alonge with him, first for the man yt was most hopefull you had 
given him his Liberty if he could pay his passage money hear wch he did & 
80 Rob: in the weake condition he was left with an old man y* would 
worke litle if he had bene well but was many times sicke & Rob was at 
great charges one way or another about him y" there was the boy could 
doe litle and there Daughter did nothing but putt him to Charge onley 
the old woman was painfull & stood a litle by him in y* management of 
y® plantation worke yett in other things was not soe true & Just to him 
as she should have bene as doth to me plainely appeare soe y' amongest 
y™ beinge but such a weake younge man & sometimes much aflicted & 
sicke & often abroad to git victualls & y* like a sad House was kept a 
home and businesse slenderly carryed on soe y' for my part I admire yt 
things is noe worse then they are for I doe understand y'‘ many more 
capable then he & better assisted & suplyed every way has made worse 
then he has done, And Indeed in reason & good conscience you ought 
to consider him & make him satisfaction before he goes of for the Losse 
of his time & Indeed he doth say he will not goe of y* Land till you doe 
satisfie him, & for y° old woman she stands for havinge a great deale 
more then condition for y* hard usage she has had, but I will not grant 
her anythinge but accordinge to y* condition of y® artickles w™ is the 4" 
part of the stocke on y® Land wch I have proffered to give her, but she 
refuses to take it soe you must send over what must be done to her in 
the matter & further about y° citty lotts yt was sold for a barrell of 
Porke I spoke to the man & he is willinge to refere it to arbittration with 
me soe I shall take care of that & allso I intend to see about y* Citty 
liberty Land to take it up & about everythinge I shall doe my best en- 
deavours to all things yt I hope may make for your advantage & to be 
Just to you in everythinge, soe I doe desire y* you may by the first op- 
pertunity send over a firme convayance, signed by you all three to me of 
this 8 hundered & 60 acrees of Land & all the stock upon it with some 
tooles & small matters of Husbandry heare, as for the Household stuffe 
I leave it all to Robert wch is but of litle vallue for I belive the old 
woman has wronged him about it soe I could be glad to see youre In- 
voyce w‘ you sent over of Household stuffe or beddinge with him for he 
has Litle to showe And if you send me a firme Convayance as aforesaid 
with authority to pay y* just debt w™ cannot be denyed & for the re- 
mainder I hope you will give me time for it to pay it to you or to your 
order ether hear or in England. And if you thinke fitt to make me 
afirme tytle of all your Lands hear accordinge to your first deeds I shall 
be carefull to doe my best for you & give you a Just account, for I doe 
not se y‘ any of you is fitt men to come here unless to ad to the former 
Charges & make your businesse no better, for people y‘ can worke is the 
onely best here & does mightyly Improve themselves but with men y' 
cannot worke spends there estates & brings themselves under, though I 
doe say y* countrey is a very firtell good Country as good or better then 
I expected, And if you send a Conveyance as aforesaid I doe desire you 
may consider Rob: well for he has suffered more y® many would have 
done & if his deare father be able I doe Intreat him to assigne Rob : all 
his tytle in this Countery & I hope I shall both advise him & assist him 
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y' he may doe well for he offers to be very submissive to me & to be ad- 
vised by mee, I have a hope to settle him by me & has great hopes he 
will doe well if he will be advised as he hath been hither too, I hope it 
will be good for him y* many exercises he has past through, we know 
not whither the bill is come againe to you or not, & if it should be come 
It will be great Charge p testinge it againe for Indeed I cannot see any 
way how ye payinge of it Cann be avoyded for he would recover it here 
by the Lawe because he makes it appeare a great part of it was spent 
upon y° plantation, and if it be not come to you again, for I writ to the 
man about stayinge of it, iff you are pleased to give me order to pay itt 
& the rest of the Just debts I can pay them with lesse here then you can 
doe at London Soe what you resolve on about these matters, doe it 
with as much expidition as possible for we are at a losse for want of 
authority from you to act in matters y‘ we have in hand, And if you 
make me a tytle of all your concerns here according to your first deeds 
I shall be the more Cappable to act in your whole concernes & I hope 
you need not feare but I will be Just to you & give you a true accounte 
of things wch I desire may be to your satisfaction, the old woman com- 
plaines sore for want of cloose & desires I may acquaint you y*‘ she 
wants very much soe I could not doe lesse y" let you knowe, & if you 
could agree to send her some second hand Cloose suitable for her to 
stopp her Clamor at her goeinge I think might be well, And for Rob: 
I founde him very bare in Cloose I could not lett him goe soe for I 
pittyed him & was ashamed to let him goe soe & has supplyed him 
& I would have you send him some cloose suitable for him for 
he has deserved y™ although thinges has not hitt with him, yett I 
hope in tyme if I live to bringe thinges better of y® they have beeri like 
hitherto (through the assistance of God) And if you would doe me the 
kindenesse send me a peece of Duffells it is called match Coat for y® 
Indians ether red or blewe it will be about 2° a yard & if you send it or 
any other things y' Rob : mentiones in his letter I shall be Countable to 
you to pay you either here or in England, as you shall order soe dear 
frinds I have bene forced to be large in my writinge to you because the 
concerne is great I desier you to consider well of the whole businesse & 
lett your answer or returne to me be weighty that I may have full power 
to manage your whole concerne & I hope to doe it with all dilligence & 
a redy minde y‘ it may have a tendency to your profitt & my content, 
soe deare Francis my dearest love to thy Deare Wife & my wifes love 
allsoe I desire ye may live comfortablely togither & that God may blesse 
you in all your undertakinges my love & my wifes love is to both the 
other 2 frinds wifes & all frinds about you y' may enquire of me & soe 
remaines your Constant reall frinde in truth, 
THOMAS LANGHORNE 


LETTER FROM GEORGE Fox TO FRIENDs IN Bucks County, PENNA, 
Errine COLLECTION OF THE HisTorIcAL SocreTy OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA. — 

Lopon, the 20% 1685 
Deare ffriends 

Christopher Taylor, James Harrison, John Symcock, John Moon 
Thomas Lloyd, Thomas Olive and James Claypoole, Thomas Bracy, 
and all the rest of ffriends that use to minister. 
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I fformerly did write unto you that if you had a meeting once a month 
or a fortnight among yourselves of all friends in the ministry, both in 
Pensilvania and New Jersey, and when that you were together in the 
Lords power and spirit, and then you might divide yourselves to other 
meetings and two and two to visit friends, both in New England, Mary- 
land Virginia and Carolina, for I had several letters from Carolina from 
ffriends there, that several people would come in but wanted ffriends in 
the ministry to declare the truth unto the People, and turn their minds 
to the light of Christ, and I perceive that you being so many ministers 
there together at some meetings, is rather a stoppage to some of the 
tender springs in others, & so rather a hurt to yourselves, and so if some 
of you would goe forth in the Lords power to other meetings as before, 
and some to appoint meetings at the Indian kings houses and to have 
meetings with them which would be a means of spreading the truth 
amongst them and in time setling meetings amongst them for I know 
that some of you, are but lately setled in your plantations, when ffriends 
went out of the north in the service of the Lord, and his truth, ffriends 
that stayed and kept up their meetings at home did look after friends 
business, and assist their ffamilys, that the Lords blessing was so 
amongst them, that there was nothing lacking of outward things, for 
the blessings of the Lord fell so upon them that kept the meetings at 
home together with them that went out to gather them to Christ and to 
meet in his name, in whom they had salvation. 

But now Dear ffriends you having your natural] and divine liberty both 
in New England and all those parts in Maryland Virginia Carolina and 
in all these places meetings being setled, and they want visiting & many 
would come in, as I understand, if they had some to visit them with a 
declaration in this day and power of the Lord, and therefore take heed, 
lett not the outward care of this world and the outward things or out- 
ward places and offices, insnare or tye you from labouring in the Lords 
worke and service ; for ‘they that follow the Lamb’ must keep out of 
Intanglem“ and therefore prise your liberty while ye have it, lest the 
Lord should suffer it to be taken away from you, and therefore while it 
is day and the dore is open, labour in the Lords power and seed thats 
over all in whom ye have all life and salvation, so with my love to you 
all in the Lord Jesus Christ 

G. ff. 
Wee are here under great 
sufferings and Imprisonm“ 
as ye will see by the Inclosed 
printed paper/ 
PHILADELPHIA ye ott 1685 


James Harison 

Thomas Janny 

W" Yardly 

D' ffriends The inclosed is Coppy of a letter I recd about 3 Mon’ since 
from Georg ffox to be comunicated as is mentioned to y* friends in y* 
ministry of this Province & West Jarsey wch should have been sooner, 
but I had not an opportunity of seeing many together, however I was 
not willing longer to deferr it, so this weeke being about 10 of us in 
Towne we read it & agreed to send one Coppy to Chester County one to 
Bucks & one to Burlington, & to desire you to meet us at this place on 
y® 15th of y*® next month to read it again when we are alltogether, and 
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to wait upon y* Lord to know his Will as to y* answering of it, we are 
- —_ at Christof* Taylors y* 3¢ hour, with my sincere love to you 
t 
Your ffriend in y* truth 
JAMES CLAYPOOLE 
Let others know of it 
that are concerned to come, 
(Addressed) 
To my dear ffriends 

James Harrison 

Thomas Janny & 

W™ Yardly or either of them 

In Bucks 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA is making a series ot 
autograph letters of the delegates to the various Provincial Conventions, 
members of the Supreme Executive Council, the Committee of Safety, 
the Council of Safety, the Board of War, and the Naval Boards ot 
Pennsylvania. Donations of letters of the following will be appreciated 
by John W. Jordan, Librarian. 





Alberson, Rielof. Clark, Walter. 
Alexander, Hugh. Clark, William. 
Allison, John. Clemson, James. 
Arndt, Jacob. Coates, Isaac. 
Ash, James. Coats, William. 
Ashmead, Samuel. Cooke, William. 


Ashton, Thomas. 
Barclay, Thomas. 
Barge, Jacob. 

Barr, James. 
Bartholomew, Benjamin. 
Bayard, John. 
Bayly, John. 
Biddle, Edward. 
Billmeyer, Andrew. 
Blewer, Joseph. 
Bradford, William. 
Breading, Nathaniel. 
Brewster, Samuel. 
Brooke, Matthew. 
Brown, William. 
Bull, John. 
Burkholder, Peter. 
Byers, John. 
Cadwalader, John. 
Cadwalader, Lambert. 
Caldwell, Andrew. 
Calhoun, John. 
Cannon, James. 
Cannon, John. 
Carmichael, John. 
Cavett, James. 
Cessna, John. 





Coulter, Thomas. 
Cowperthwaite, Joseph. 
Crawford, James. 
Crazart, Francis. 
Creigh, John. 
Cunningham, James. 
Cunningham, Samuel. 
Cuthbert, Thomas, Sr. 
Davidson, Samuel. 
Davis, Lewis. 

Dean, Joseph. 

Dean, Samuel. 
Delany, Sharp. 
Denison, Nathan. 
Depue, Nicholas. 
Deshler, David. 
Donaldson, Joseph. 
Driesbach, Simon. 
Duffield, William. 
Dundas, Thomas, 
Eckert, Valentine. 
Edgar, James. 

Edie, Samuel. 
Edmunds, William. 
Edwards, Enoch. 
Eichelberger, George. 
Elliott, Benjamin. 
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Elliott, William. 
Erwin, Moses. 
Erwin, Samuel. 
‘vans, Evan. 
Evans, John. 
Evans, Joshua. 
Evans, William. 
Ewing, James. 
Eyre, Manuel. 
Fairlamb, Samuel. 
Findley, William. 
Fitzsimons, Thomas. 
Fleming, John. 
Galbraith, Bartram. 
Gardiner, Joseph, 
Garrigues, Jacob. 
Geehr, Balser. 
Goodwin, George. 
Graaf, Andrew. 
Graaf, Sebastian. 
Gray, George. 
Gray, Neigal. 
Gregg, Amos. 
Grier, John. 
Gronow, Lewis. 
Grubb, Curtis. 
Gurney, Francis. 
Hambright, John. 
Hannah, Robert. 
Harris, John. 
Hart, John. 
Hartley, Thomas. 
Hartzell, Jonas. 


Hassenclever, Francis. 


Hay, John. 

Hayes, Christopher. 
Henry, William. 
Heysham, William. 
Hiester, Daniel. 
Hillegas, Michael. 
Hockley, Thomas. 
Hoge, Jonathan. 
Howell, Samuel. 
Hunter, Alexander. 
Hunter, Daniel. 
Hunter, Samuel. 
Irvine, James. 
Jack, Matthew. 
Jackson, William. 
Jenkins, David. 
Johnston, Francis. 
Jones, Blaithwaite. 
Jones, Henry. 


Keller, John. 

Kelly, John. 
Kennedy, David. 
Keppele, Henry, Jr. 
Kidd, John. 
Kirkbride, Joseph. 
Kéchline, Peter. 
Kucher, Christopher. 
Laughlin, Jacob. 
Lavingair, Christopher. 
Levan, Sebastian. 
Levis, Thomas. 
Lewis, Robert. 
Lloyd, Hugh. 
Loller, Robert. 
Lowman, Lodovick. 
Lowrey, Alexander. 
Loxley, Benjamin. 
Ludwig, Christopher. 
Lutz, Nicholas. 
Lynn, William. 
McAllister, Richard. 
McClellan, John. 
McCormick, Hugh. 
McDowell, John. 
Mackey, John. 
Maclay, John. 
McLene, James. 
McPherson, Robert. 
Magaw, Robert. 
Marsh, Joseph. 
Marshall, Benjamin. 
Marshall, Christopher. 
Marshall, James. 
Martin, Robert. 
Mason, Isaac. 
Massey, Ebenezer. 
Massey, Samuel. 
Mather, Joseph. 
Mease, James. 
Melcher, Isaac. - 
Meredith, Samuel. 
Miller, Abraham. 
Milligan, James. 
Milnor, Edward. 
Montgomery, John. 
Montgomery, William. 
Moore, James. 
Moore, John. 
Morris, Anthony, Jr. 
Morris, Samuel, Jr. 
Morris, Samuel C. 
Moulder, Joseph. 
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Moulder, William. 
Musgrave, Joseph. 
Nesbitt, John M. 
Neville, John. 
Orndt, Robert. 
Otto, Bodo. 
Parker, Joseph. 
Penington, Edward. 
Penrose, Thomas. 
Perry, James. 
Plunket, William. 
Porter, Thomas. 
Potter, James. 
Potts, James. 
Potts, Jonathan. 
Potts, Thomas. 
Powell, Joseph. 
Price, Elisha. 
Purviance, John. 
Ralston, John. 
Rankin, William. 


Read, Joseph (Captain). 


Redick, David. 
Rhoads, Henry. 
Richardson, Francis. 
Riley, Richard. 
Ritchie, Robert. 
Roberts, John. 
Robinson, James. 
Robinson, William. 
Ross, George. 
Schlosser, George. 
Schreiner, Jacob. 
Schultz, Christopher. 
Scott, Thomas. 
Segle, Benjamin. 
Sellers, John. 


Sherer, Joseph. 
Shoemaker, Charles. 
Slagle, Henry. 
Slaymaker, Henry. 
Smiley, John. 
Smith, James. 
Smith, Jonathan B. 
Smith, Matthew. 
Smyser, Michael. 
Spyker, Benjamin. 
Strawbridge, Thomas. 
Stroud, Jacob. 
Sweers, Cornelius. 
Swope, Michael. 
Taylor, Henry. 
Thomas, Richard. 
Thompson, James. 
Towers, Robert. 
Urie, Thomas. 

Van Campen, John. 
Van Horn, William. 
Van Middleswartz, Abraham. 
Waggoner, Melchior. 
Wallace, James. 
Watts, Frederick. 
Weitzel, Caspar. 
Weitzel, John. 
Wetherill, Joseph. 
Wharton, Thomas, Jr. 
Whitehill, John. 
Whitehill, Robert. 
Whyte, Robert. 
Wilkins, John. 
Wilkinson, John. 
Wilson, William. 
Woods, George. 
Wynkoop, Henry. 


DESCRIPTION OF A MASONIC CERTIFICATE ENGRAVED BY DAVID 
Epwin.—Mr. George P. Rupp, Librarian of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons, Pennsylvania, contributes the following description of a 
Masonic certificate engraved by David Edwin : 


At top an All Seeing Eye with adoring angels on either side of the 
Paschal Lamb, around on either side at the top the Zodiac, under which 
is the sun, moon and stars, on the right a sitting figure of Hope with 
her right arm around an anchor, around her left arm is entwined a 
snake, in her extended left hand she holds a looking glass, on the left 
a sitting figure of Faith, her right arm supported by a book, her left 
arm extended, in the clouds are three infant angels with the plumb, 
square and trowel, on the right an Ionic column with a terrestrial globe 
on top, on the left a Doric column with a celestial globe on top, and a 
level on base, in the center a Corinthian column with a Paschal Lamb 
on top, in center at back a curved colonade of columns, at the bottom 
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an Ark with Cherubims, three steps and a coffin, on top ot coffin are 
a scull and bone and a ‘large limb of Cassia one branch on steps, on 
the right one sitting female figure Charity, with babe in arms and 
two children at knee, one standing female, Wisdom, in attitude of 
silence and one male figure, a Mason, working on & triangular stone. 
J. J. Baralet, delt D. Edwin, Sculp'. Underneath is engraved a legend 
in English and French as follows:— We the Worshipful Master, 
Senior and Junior Wardens of | Lodge, N°® of the most 
ancient and honourable | Fraternity of Free oa Accepted Masons held 
in | Do hereby Certify by our hands & seal That our worthy 
Brother | was regularly entered passed and raised to the | sub- 
lime degree of Master Mason and during his continuance with | us has 
behaved himself as an honest faithful Brother and as such | we recom- 
mend him to all ancient Brothers, withsoever Providence may order | his 
lot. Anno Lucio 580. 














W. M. 
8. W. 
J. W. 
Philad* Sec” Octob' 1* 1804 Published by 
W" H’ Abbott according to Law. 


An ALMSHOUSE DINNER IN 1799, to which the inmates were not 
bidden :— 
Honor” President and Board of Guardians of the Poor. 
To John Cummings D". 
Alms-house Nov. 7, 1799. 


To Cash advanced, for the Accommodation of said Board, 
the Mayor, Justices and other friends to the amount of 
upwards of seventy Gentlemen to dinner on the 25" March 





last, viz.: 

A large round and standing = (6 — of Prime 

Beef. 3™ @ 9 £2. 7. 8 
A saddle of excellent ‘mutton 3 bs @ 9 ‘ oe 12, 8 
2 Gammons, 28 ™ wrnens to the House. No 

charge , _— a — 
8 dried » Tongues ‘ ‘ bea 0. 15. 
2 pair very large fine fowls . 8/3ea 0. 16. 6 
2 pair ditto Ducks . . 7/6ea 0. 15. — 
2pair ditto Wildditto . 6/ea . 0. 12. 
2 Turkeys 9/4/2ea . 0. 18. 9 
1 Very large fresh Codfish with Oyster Sauce » - 15. a 
6 '™ Butter 12/.—Cheese 7/6—Nuts 7/6—Segars 15/ 2. 2. os 
Sundries from Mr. Benj. W. Morris for that ved as 

per his bill render’d to me 9. 5. 94 
15 Gallons Madeira Wine F ‘22/6 / 6 ae 17. 6 

£36. 17. 


Nore, the Bread was bak’d here and therefore not Charg’d, neither 
is the vegetables, Cooking, Candles &c &c. 
Ex‘ and pass’d Nov’ 7—99 
8. G 


Nov’ 11" 1799 Paid in full 
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SCALES FOR THE PROPRIETOR OF PENNSYLVANIA.— 
The Proprietor Dr. 


1788 For a box of Scales & Weights for gold & silver . 0: 15: 0 
a case to a nest of Weights Si 28 

a Pair of Scales 0: 10: 0 

another Large Pair 0: 15: 0 

a Weight 32 oz Troy , oo: «4: 9 

Two needles for Surveying & a Center . O: 12: 6 

Si: &: 9 


Phila. 11" y* 10" 1733 
Peter Stretch James Steel 
Pay this Bill and place 
it to my acco* 


£38.2 T. PENN 





(Endorsed) 
Rec’d full Contents of y* within this 11" day of ye 12 mo or 
James Steel 
Peter Stretch. 


BILL oF Docror JonEs ror CurEs.—This bill is remarkable from 
the evidence of success in all the cases cited; the charges are not for 
treatment, but for cures, and the bill was found among the papers of 
the estate of John Russell ; Orphans Court, Philadelphia, 1719. 

W. M. MERVINE. 


John Russell Do 
To Doctor Jones. 
1717 

July 31 to Curing his Seruants knee ° : , . £i 
to 2 vamitts for his 2 daughters . ‘ , To. 
to Curing his mans foot , : 
to curing his leg 
to vamitt for sd man 
to a vomitt for wif 
to Curing his Daughters foot , ‘ 
to Curing her sore Eye . , . ; . 8 


Conan 


£2. 


~ 


. 6 


CONSTABLE’S STAVES DISTRIBUTED IN NoRTH NEW JERSEY, 1680,— 
The following is written on the reverse of inventory of the estate of 
John Gordon, of Elizabeth Town, N. J., 1682. 


Gentlemen 

Being Lately at Woodbridge and Never-Sinks ffind: both places desti- 
tute of their Constables Staves w™ is a Great Neglect, at w™ 8" Edmund 
is much displeased, Wherefore I desire y° fforthwith to dispearse them 
to y* Severall Towns and officers, or return them to me: and Send for- 
ward y* inclosed w™ is all at p’sent from 

Yo" humble Serv‘ 
W™ PIPz 

New York 30" Aug" 1680 





a ae ences 


tt 


\ 


{ 
i 
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LETTER OF RICHARD TEA TO THE CoUNCIL OF SAFETY, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, — 


GENTLEMEN/ 

I have been at a great deal of pains and trouble to draw out Colonel 
Hunters Battallion (who is absent at the Assembly) in order to join 
General Washington, when it was the duty of every Man to shew his 
attachment to the general cause; but the influence of the Torys (for I 
can call them nothing else) in his Battallion is such, that not Fifty ever 
met, agreeable to your orders of the 18. January last—I have sent down 
one Abraham Latcher, who calls himself a Menonist, and that his con- 
science will not let him take up Arms. But his Conscience does not 
prevent him from riding to a Township Meeting, where they were called 
together in order to make themselves ready, to declare publickly that 
the Col: had no orders for doing what he did, nay he went so far as to 
say that the present Assembly were no legal Body, as to myself, he has 
made it his Business to go to a publick House and there declare he 
would use me ill if any oppertunity offered, for detaining his Gun, 
which was taken from him as a Nonassociator, I have sent the Wit- 
nesses with the party, and make no doubt the Council will deal with 
him in a proper manner, there is a number of others, but for want of 
evidence, and people to take them, I am afraid they will escape, who 
deserve to be confined 

I have a letter from the Speaker of the House, requesting me to go 
down and take my Seat in the Council of State, but cannot think 
of leaving my family in the humour the People are in at this time, if 
some method is not taken to make this Battallion do their Duty, I must 
resign. 

I am Gentlemen 
Your most obedient 
humble Serv‘ 
Ricu, TEA 
The Honble Council of Safety 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF MIDDLESEX CouNnTy, NEW 
JERSEY.—Contributed by William M. Mervine. 

At y*® Court of Sessions held att Piscataway the 3¢ Tusday in June 
Anno Dom: 1685. 

John Smith ship Carpanter late of Amboy Perth and said to belonge 
unto Cap Pearsons Ship was this day taken att Piscataway by Vertue 
of a Hue & Cry granted by Major James Giles at y* Request of the said 
Pearson : Contents ; To carry & convey y* said Smith on board the said 
Pearsons ship. The Court of sessions then sittinge in Piscataway The 
said John Smith made his Application to y* said Court alledginge y* y® 
said Pearson alteringe his first pretended voiage, by law & custome of 
Navigation the said Smith was not bound to go alonge with him the 
Court refers y° whole matter between the said Pearson & Smith to y* 
Governor y® said Smith to remain in y* custodie of y* Sherife till y* 
Governors pleasure be knowne in y* premisses 

EDWARD SLATER 
Clarke 

A Protest by ye Capt &C: of ye Ship Elizabeth Gally 

Bee It Remembered by this Instrument of Protest, that the Ship 
Elizabeth Gally of London of the Burthen of Seaventy Tons or there- 
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abouts whereof Joseph Harrison is Master Did sett sail on ye Tenth day 
of September Last from the Harbour of Portsmouth In the Kingdom of 
Great Britain bound for Philadelphia In the Province of Pensylvania, 
during which Intended Voyage the said Ship Elizabeth Gally did meet 
with Extream bad weather,—Particularly on the tenth, twelth, thir- 
teen & Nineteenth of October, and on ye third—fourth, Ninth & 
twenty first days of November following, All which times she was forced 
to lye by, sometimes shifting her Ballast &c ; to her very Great Damage. 
The twenty ninth of the said Month of November, Wee made the Land 
as we Judged between Cape May & Great Egg Harbour, the thirtieth At 
Eight A Clock In the morning Wee Bore away, the wind at south West 
Blowing very hard which made our Entrance Into Delaware River Im- 
possible, and having (Even at short Allowance) at most but four days 
Provision on Board The Vessell very Leaky both In her upper & Lower 
works, The wind being fair for Sandy Hook on the second day of this 
Instant December wee arrived there, whence wee came on the fifth to 
this Port of Perth Amboy, For these Reasons wee do hereby Solemnly 
Protest as well against the seas as Against All Persons whatsoever who 
may or shall Claim any Damage or Damages or Account of the Above 
Recited Protest. Done at Perth-Amboy In the Province of New Jersey 
this fifth day of December In the year of our Lord 1715 

Capt. Joseph Harrison 

John Levett Cheff mate 

Mathew Gleaves second Mate 

Richard Bishop A Passenger 

Martin Nicolson Carpenter 


Jurat Quinto die Decembria Anno predict: Coram Nobis 
Ad: Hude Moses Balph John Barclay 
Justices, 


LETTER OF RoBERT Boyd TO JASPER YEATES, 1774.— 


DEAR Sir, 

I have your favour of May tenth by me for some time which I shall 
take an opportunity of answering when I have better materials in the 
mean time I must not suffer such a mistake to take deep root in your mind 
as that about the Turtle—tho I have been as you know foolish enough 
sometimes to indulge in a glass of Wine yet I never relished high 
seasoned food I hate it I repudiate it—Turtle dear Sir I never let enter 
my mouth and I have not been explicit enough in my account of de- 
bauching at a Turtle Feast where I only amused myself with an 18* 
chicken of such I am sure your son John could eat a pair—but I did 
justice to the claret—therefore sustained an attack of my Hobbihorsical 
Disease. I hope Lancaster is become a more sociable place—You have 
some new hands who no doubt attempt to cut a Figure you will have 
the addition of Mr. Prevost & his Family—lI believe they will not 
attempt to be very showey or extravagant tho his pay & perquisites are 
very considerable but he is a prudent sensible man & one if you can 
have time to renew your acquaintance with you will find very deserving 
—Mrs. Prevost has been in the school of affliction the loss of her children 
has contributed much to impair her health but I need not say that Mrs 
Shippen, Mrs Yeates & your connexions will do every neighborly office 
that can tend to smoothe the way and shew true Friendship & humanity. 


VoL. Xx1x.—8 
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—It is with pleasure I can inform you that I have spent these two days 
past with our old friend Duncan Camil he has been five Months absent 
and returned here on his way home from Jamaica with Mr. Prevost he 
has been at Jamaica trying to get part of his Brother’s Estate but it 
seems has not and has employed Lawyers on the affair—he says he makes 
out but so so on the farm & in confidence told me he is trying to pur- 
chase the Capt. Leutenancy of the 60“ now in Jamaica—where it 
appears the military officers have considerable profits & are on the 
whole on a much better footing than in any other place—The accounts 
from the northward are that affairs continue in much the same state as 
when the last paper came out—Our Committe meet today—lI believe 
to try if they can fix on any plan of opposition—A report is in Town too 
that Virginia and Maryland will resolve not to Export or import—Such a 
measure I fear cannot be got into here the peoples passions are not in the 
least aroused-—nothing but calmness coolness win among the Presbiterians 
—If some hot headed fellows would set about to abuse Benj Franklin I 
think it might do America some service but the late accounts have 
closed every mouth—I do not believe that any number of our merchants 
will be readily engaged in a non importation agreement & non exporta- 
tion is high treason. I shall write to you again soon—in the mean 
time, excuse haste—I intended only to write to you about Mr. Prevost— 
& will answer your Letter & give you a touch of Politicks soon—in the 
mean time remember me to my old Friends Mr. Shippen, Mr Myers, 
& particularly to Mrs Yeates Mrs Ewing & the Family & believe me to 
be unalterably yours & theirs 
Rost. Boyp 
Thursday 25 May [1774] 


Mrs Boyd you know desires her compliments but I have sworn that 
if she does not write to Mrs Yeates soon that I will not trouble my head 
about her. 


Ropert Proup’s ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN.— 
On the 4th of the 10 mo. about 4 o’Clock in the Morning, there being a 
Fog, the Out Posts of the British Troops about Chestnut Hill, and the 
further End of German Town, were (I suppose unexpectedly) attacked 
by Washington’s Army ; They were driven in, and many brave English- 
men cut off by great Superiority of Numbers, before they could be suffi- 
ciently relieved. The Action continued many Hours, in Orchards, 
behind walls, Houses, and in the Streets and Fields adjoining, as far as 
to about the Middle of German Town, and some other Places (ab‘ 7 or 8 
Miles dist. from the City) till the British Forces, being collected from 
their different Quarters, opposed, repulsed and pursued the Rebels 
several Miles, with considerable Slaughter. 

They returned to their former Quarters in the Evening, having taken 
several hundreds of Prisoners, who are come to the City. During the 
latter Part of the Action a Party of the Rebels appeared on the opposite 
side of the River Sculkil, at both the Ferries, fired over the River with 
Canon at a few Guards who were placed on the City Side to secure the 
Boats and Passes. The Fire was returned, and they soon went off. 
This Action, at one Place or other, either in Attack, Pursuit, or Retreat,. 
continued till Night, when many of the Wounded were brought into the 
City, in about 50 Waggons. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JOSEPH BAKER 
AND Mary WorRILAW, 1709.— 

Marriage Certificate of Joseph Baker, Jr. son of Joseph and Mary 
Baker of Edgemont Township, Chester Co. Pa., and Mary Worrilaw, 
daughter of John and Ann Worrilaw of the same place, at the Meeting- 
house in Middletown, in Chester Co. on the 18th day of the 3rd month, 


Signed as follows :— 


Caleb Pusey 
Natha : Newlin 
John Lea 

Benj: Mendenhall 
Moses Key 
Nicho : Fairlamb 
John Martin 
John Worrall 
Aaron James 
Jacob Howell 
James Thomas 
David Davies 
William Pennall 
Thomas Martin 
Joseph Edy 
Tho: Warner 
Nehemiah Ogden 
Philip Yarnall 
Dorothy Yarnall 


Joseph Baker 
Mary Baker 


John Worrilaw 
Ann Worrilaw 
Robert Baker 
John Baker 
Peter Baker 
Sarah Baker 
Alice Worrilaw 
Walter Worrilaw 
Jacob Simcock 
Alice Simcock 


Edmond Beaks 
Hannah Yarnall 
Char : Whitacher 
Susana Maris 
John Yarnall 


Rebecah Harlan Peter Yarnall 
Jane Davies Jno: Simeock, Jr. 
Elizabeth Key Mary Simeock 
Sarah Yarnall Mary Harvey 

Jos. Selby John Mendenhall 
George Mendenhall Jno. Simcock, Sen" 
George Maris Evan Lewis 

John Maris Jacob Simcock, Sean. 
Richard Maris Ben : Simcock 
Daniel Hoopes Alice Lewis 

Jane Hoopes Joseph Baker 
William Beakes Mary Baker 


FAMILY REcoRDS CONTAINED IN THE BIBLE OF JONATHAN PLATTS. 


The following entries were transcribed by Mr. Clarence Almon Torrey, 
of the University of Chicago, from a bible (printed by Matthew Carey, in 
1811), in the possession of his mother, Mrs. Susan Almira Roe Torrey, 
and formerly belonging to Jonathan Platts. From various sources Mr. 
Torrey determines the maiden names of the married women mentioned 
in the entries to be these: wife of Jonathan Platts, Rebecca Keen ; wife 
of Enos Veal, Letitia Platts; wife of Jesse Keen Platts, Rachel Mar- 
tindale; wife of Watson Roe, Eleanor Platts; wife of David Platts, 
Letitia Gilman ; wife of Jonas Keen, Mary Hall. The Benjamin Keen, 
son of the last named, born September 1, 1759, was, no doubt, the person 
commissioned June 4, 1783, Lieutenant in Captain Platts’s Company, 
Second Battalion, Cumberland County, New Jersey, Militia, and not the 
Benjamin Keen, son of Mounce Keen, mentioned in PENNSYLVANIA 
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MAGAZINE vol. iii. p. 447. Mr. Torrey supplies these data, hoping to 
elicit further information as to his family from some reader of the 
MAGAZINE. 
BIRTHS. 

Jonas Keen sen" was Born August 31st 1728. 

Mary, wife of Jonas Keen, was Born April 2d 1728. 

Jesse Keen was Born January 25th AD 1757. 

Benjamin Keen was Born September 1st AD 1759. 

Jonas Keen was Born September 23 AD 1762. 

Rebecca Keen was Born July 4th AD 1765. 

Jacob Keen was Born October 13th AD 1769. 

Ephraim Keen was Born January 18th AD 1771. 

Mary Keen was Born September 28th AD 1772. 

Jesse Keen (son of Jonas Keen Ju’. and Phebe his wife) was born 
October 26th AD 1784. 

Benjamin Keen (son of Jesse Keen and Margarett his wife) was Born 
February 9th AD 1787. 

Lydia Keen (Daughter of Benjamin Keen & Laodamia his wife) was 
Born December 24th AD 1788. 


DEATHS. 

Jonas Keen sen" Departed this life February 18th AD 1787, being 
58 y 5 mo 12 days. 

Mary Keen Departed this life February 24 AD 1797, being 68 y & 
10 mo old. 

David Platts sen" Departed this life July 2d AD 1805. 

Jonas Keen Platts Departed this life December 5th 1798. 

Lettitia Sheppard, formerly widow, of David Platts Departed this life 
May 4th AD 1814 aged seventy-three years and thirteen Days. 

Lettitia G Veal Departed this life July 1st 1824 aged 24 years & 22 
days. 
Rebecca P Veal Departed this life August 29 1823. 

Jonathan Platts Departed this life June 22d 1838 aged 66 years 6 
months 15 days. 

Rebecca Platts, widow of Jonathan Platts, Died Aug 6th 1850 Aged 
85 years 1 month and 2 days. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jonathan Platts & Rebecca his wife were married April 15th AD 1794. 
Enos Veal & Lettitia his wife Married April 19th AD 1817. 
Jesse Keen Platts & Rachel his wife were married July 23d 1818. 


In vain does Hymen with religious vows, 
Oblige his slaves to wear his yoke with ease, 
A privilege alone that love allows, 

Tis love alone can make our fetters please. 


Watson Roe & Eleanor his wife were married Nov. 23. 1820. 

Benjamin Keen Platts & Jane his wife were married February 19th 
1824. 

David R Platts & Sarah his wife were married September 3d 1833. 

David Platts & Lettitia his wife were married January 25th AD 1763. 

Jonas Keen and Mary his wife were married May 9th 1756. 

Jonathan J Platts & Tabitha his wife were married December 8d 1833. 
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BIRTHS. 


David Platts son of Moses Platts was born March 25th AD 1739. 

Lettitia wife David Platts was Born April 21st AD 1741. 

Rachel Platts Daughter of David & Lettitia Platts was Born May 25 
AD 1764. 

Lettitia Daughter of David Platts & Lettitia his wife was Born 
August 6th AD 1767. 

Jonathan Platts Son of David and Lettitia Platts was born December 
7th AD 1771. 

David Platts son of David & Lettitia his wife was Born September 
12th AD 1774. 

Eleanor Platts Daughter of David and Lettitia his wife was born 
May 25th AD 1776. 

David Platts son of David & Lettitia Platts was Born February 18 
AD 1781. 

Jesse Keen Platts son of Jonathan & Rebekah Platts was Born Feb- 
ruary 3d AD 1795. 

Benjamin Keen Platts son of Jonathan & Rebekah Platts was Born 
January 25th AD 1797. 

Jonas Keen Platts son of Jonathan & Rebekah Platts was Born No- 
vember 13th AD 1798. 

Lettitia Gilman Platts Daughter of Jonathan & Rebekah Platts was 
Born June 9th AD 1800, 

Eleanor Platts Daughter of Jonathan & Rebekah Platts was born 
September 21 AD 1802. 

David Rittenhouse Platts son of Jonathan & Rebekah Platts was Born 
March 29th 1805. 

Jonathan Jarmin Platts son of Jonathan & Rebekah Platts was Born 
May 16th AD 1811. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ORDERLY-BooKs OF LIEUTENANT WILLIAM 
TORREY, ADJUTANT OF THE SECOND MASSACHUSETTS LINE. Contrib- 
uted by Major A. A. Folsom, of Boston, Mass,— 


Head Quarters, White Marsh, 
Pennsylvania, Nov 28th 1777, 

His Excellency Genl. Washington’s Orders, 

Att a General Court Martial Held the 24" Instant of which Colo. 
Grayson was President, Major Ross charged with leaving his Arms in 
the Field, in the action of the 4" of October, near Germantown, was 
Tryed, and Acquited with the highest Honor. The Commander-in- 
Chief approves the Courts Judgment. Major Ross, is released from his 
arrest. 

Head Quarters, 
New Windsor 8 July 1779. 

Genl. Mulinburgh is to Relieve the 1 Penn’* at the forrest of Dean 
Tomorrow Morning. 

At a Brigade Gen' Court Martial in the 1* Penny* Brigade July 5” 
1779, Colonel Humpton President, Neil M°Gonigal, Soldier in the 7” 
Penny* Reg‘ was Try’d for desertion, from his Guard, at an advanced 
Post, proceeding towards the Enemy, and opposing the Party who took 
him; the court are of opinion the Prisoner is guilty of the several 
charges Exhibited against him, and in consequence of his former bad 
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Character and his late conduct, do Unanimously sentence him to suffer 
death. The Comd' in Chief confirms the Sentence, and Orders said 
M°Gonigal to be Hanged next Saturday 10 o'clock in the Forenoon, in 
such place as Genl, Putnam shall direct. 
After Orders of the Commander-in- Chief. 
July 13, 1779. 

The Light Troops commanded by Colo. Meigs, Major Hull, and Major 
Murphey, are to Join those Under the Immediate Command of General 
Wayne, and the whole to be Formed and Exercised under the direction 
of that officer. 

Gen! Nixon will move his Brigade to the Gorge of the Mountain, near 
the Continental Village ; and supply the place of the Light, and other 
Troops withdrawn from that Place. 

Gen! Washington’s Orders. 
20th July 1779. 

If the Troops wanting Arms have not been Supply’d, they are to be 
Furnished out of those brought from Stony Point, and not a moment’s 
time to be lost in doing it. 

Head Quarters Moores House, 
21, Aug. 1779. 

Brigad' Tomorrow Gen! Gist. 

At a G. C. Martial of the Line whereof Colo. Russell is President, 
held the 11" Inst. Capt Ashmead of the 24 Penn* Regiment was Try* 
for being drunk in the time of the assault on Stony Point, in the morn- 
ing of the 16" of July last, and behaving rediculously and unbecoming 
an officer at the Head of his Company in crossing the Morass. 

2"y, For disobeying the Gen' Orders by frequently Huzzaing, during 
the approach towards the Enemys Works, to the Prejudice of good order 
and military discipline, and tending to promote confusion among the 
Troops at that critical Juncture. 

The Court do unanimously agree that Capt. Ashmead is Not Guilty 
of the first charge, and do therefore acquit him of it, but we are of 
opinion that he is Guilty of the second Charge, being a Breach of the 
latter part of the 5" Article 2* Section of the Articles of War, they are 
of opinion that the breach of Orders which subjects Capt. Ashmead to 
be found guilty, agreeable to the Articles of War, did not proceed from 
willfull or designed disobedience of Orders, but from an Involuntary 
Impulse of the Mind owing to Inadvertency, and do therefore Sentence 
Him to be repremanded by His Excellency in Gen' Orders. 

Capt. Ashmead’s Conduct was certainly reprehensible, and of such a 
Nature as has a Tendency to defeat the most Important, and best con- 
certed Enterprizes. 


At a G. C. Martial whereof Colonel Marshall is President, the 1st Sept. 
1779. 

Capt Ashmead of the 2* Penns. Regt. was Try’d for disorderly Be- 
havior in the Light Infantry Camp, and refusing to depart from Col? 
Butlers Regt when ordered; The Court are unanimously of Opinion that 
Capt. Ashmead is not guilty of the Charges Exhibited against him, and 
do acquit him with Honor. 

It is with real regret the Gen! finds it out of his power to approve the 
sentence of the Court with [out] Contradicting his own Judgement, what- 
ever may have been the propriety or Impropriety of Colo. Butlers refusing 
Capt. Ashmead, the Command of the Light Inf’ Company and puting 
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him in Arrest with the attendant circumstances on which the Gen! 
wishes not at present to pass an opinion, Capt. Ashmeads Conduct in 
disobeying the arrest, coming upon the Parade and in defiance to Colo. 
Butlers orders to the Comp’ declaring that if any Non Commissioned 
officers and Privates should disobey him he would confine them for it 
and swearing he would have the Command, was certainly Irregular, and 
disorderly, Capt. Ashmead appears to have carried the principle of a 
written arrest too far, for necessity often that verbal ones, should be for 
the present obligatory, and the common practice of Armies Justifies 
them ; if Capt. Ashmead conceiv’d himself injured and Irregularly de- 
prived of his proper Command, the true Line of conduct, would have 
been to demanded Justice, and reparation by complaing first to Gen! 
Wayne ; and if he did not pay proper attention to it, afterwards to the 
Commander in Chief, open defiance, and opposition from an Inferior to 
his Superior Officer upon a Parade, must in every well regulated Army 
be deemed a breach of Order and discipline. 

Capt. Ashmead is released from arrest, and to wait further Orders 
for his destination. 

Head Quarters Sept" 9% 1779. 
, Milton, 
Parole Oronoque, C. Signs. { Northfield. 

Brigadier tomorrow, Irvine. 

The President of the Court of Enquiry on Colo. Hay, has Informed 
the Command’ in Chief by the Unanimous Voice of the Court, that 
Colo. Hays Conduct in the matter of Enquiry, was found not only Un- 
exceptionable but commendable, as a faithfull Servant of the Public, 
and as M' Banker might be thought of for further Employment, the Court 
thinks themselves bound in dutty to say, that however he might have 
heretofore suffered in his private affairs, and might be in Needy circum- 
stances and withal a Well Meaning man, he appeared to the Court to 
want that knowledge, activity, and address, necessary to discharge the 
offices he held, or any other where the Execution is attended with diffe- 
culties and Embarrassments. 


VALUABLE Manuscripts OF 1650-1651.—The following interesting 
and valuable manuscripts have been donated by John F. Lewis, Esq., 
to The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Att a Councell of Warr holden abord the States Shipp Triumph the 
24th Day of February 1650 About a dozen Leagues of off the Rock of 
Lisbourne. 


Wee whose names are here under written having seene an order from 
the Generalls of the Fleete directed to Captaine Edward Hall that in 
case he meet with Capt? W™ Penn they were to resolve upon a way that 
should be most advauntagious to the Comonwealth And the same order 
also intemating some orders formerly given by the Generalls of the 
Fleete to Capt? W™ Penn for following & destroying Rupert and his 
Adherents And the same orders not yet being come to Capt" Penns 
hands. 

The Question being propounded whither (in prosecucon of Capt" Halls 
orders and the order herein intemated to have been given to Capt* 
W Penn from the Generalls of the Fleete not yet receaved) the said 
Capt” Penn with his Squadron shall forthw™ sayle for Cadiz and send 
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for his said orders hither and there fitt his said Squadron for further 
service or wer the said Capt” Penn shall still remain upon this Coast 
also sending for his said orders. 

Resolved upon the Question that the said Captaine W™ Penn shall 
forthwith sayle with his Squadron to Cadiz and send for his said orders 
intimated hither and fitt his Squadron for further Service. 

Edward Hall 


Will Rand Wm Penn 
Walter Hoxton Ja: Peacocke 
Edward Maplesden Joseph Jordan 
At a councell of Warre on board the ffairfax in the bay of Calary 
May 8, 1651 
Present 
Capt. W™ Penn Adm" Capt John Lawson 
Capt Andrew Ball Capt John Mildmay 
Capt Joseph Jordan Capt. Sam. fforestt 
Capt Ben. Blake Capt. Robt. Saunders 


There being now in this road three English merchante ships of London 
(viz) the Gunne, Capt. Spencer commander: Thomas Bonaventure, 
Capt. Henry Commander ; Society, Capt Lucas Commander ; bound for 
London; who are engaged each to other in the summe of 500! sterling 
for company keeping and assisting each other in fight with enemies, or 
any other casualty ; The question being put (they having promised to 
touch at Iviga for the company of the great Alexander, if wind and 
weather permit, and to enter into the like engagement with the com- 
mander of the said Alexander, if he saile in their company for London) 
whether it is thought safe to send the said Alexander with them for 
London, and that the Adm" write a letter to Capt com- 
mander of the said ship to that purpose. 

Resolved by all present, that it is thought safe upon the termes aforesaid 
to send the said ship Alexander in their company for London, And that 
the Adm" write to Capt. to authorise him to saile with 
the ships aforesaid upon such engagements as are above expressed, in 
case they touch at Ivica as aforesaid. 


Jo: Lawson W™ Penn 
John Mildmay Joseph Jordan 
Ben. Blake Sam: Howett 
Andrew Ball Robt Saunders 


At a Councell of warre on board the ffairfax Adm" off the Island 
Maritimo July 16, 1651 


Present 
Capt W™ Penn Adm" Capt John Lawson 
Capt John Mildmay Capt Andrew Ball 
Capt Joseph Jorden Capt Sam Howett 
Capt Ben. Blake Capt Rob‘ Saunders 


Resolved by this whole Councell, that the ffleet forthwith make saile to 
get in between the Islands Maritimo, ffavagnano & Levenso, for the fit- 
ting of the prizes lately taken, as also for watering, & other things here- 
after mentioned. 

ffurther that two ffriggatts be thence sent in to Trapano, to fetch off the 
rest of the bread that is there made ready for this fleet, & to make an 
end of all the business of the ffleet there. 


i 
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ffurther, that Capt. Mildmay in the Nonesuch & Capt. Blake in the 
Assurance, be sent to Palermo, with the prize (St. Esprit) to sell (if it 
may be) the said prize with hir loding, consisting of goods ; 
And tallow their friggatts ; which being done, to use their best endeav- 
ours to meet the rest of the fleet at Messina. But in case they meet with 
any grand obstacle (at their arrival at Palermo) to the doing of what is 
above expressed, that then without delay they make their best speed 
for Messina, as aforeSaid. 

ffurther, that the rest of the fleet & prizes (getting done all their affaires 
at Trapano & the Islands aforesaid) endeavour thence directly for Mes- 
sina by the way of Cape Passaro & Malta, or (if winds prove contrary) 
by the other way. The reasons of making Messina the Rendezvouz of 
the ffleet, are too many to be here inserted. 


Ben. Blake W"™ Penn 

Jo: Lawson Joseph Jordan 
John Mildmay 

Andrew Ball 

Sam : Howett 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DAy Book OF JOSEPH RICHARDSON, SILVER- 
SMITH, OF PHILADELPHIA, 1733-1740.—In the Manuscript Department 
of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania are three Day Books of Joseph 
Richardson, of Philadelphia, a silversmith of high repute, from which 
the following excerpts have been selected. Specimens of his handi- 
work have been preserved by descendants of the purchasers. 

Israel Pemberton Jun®, 1 Gold Girdle Buckel ; 1 Gold Thimble ; 6 Tea 
Spoons, Tongs and Strainer ; 12 spoons; 2 pair Salts; 1 set Castors; 2 
Porringers ; 1 Waiter; 1 pair knee Buckels; 2 Butter Dishes; 2 pair 
Gold Buttons; 1 Pap Boat ; 1 pair Shoe Buckels ; 1 gold Locket ; 1 pair 
Silver Buckels. Jane Fenn. 1 pair Shoeclasps; 1 Strainer, 1 soup 
spoon; 1 pair Salts; 1 pair shoe and knee Buckels; 1 pair Castors; 3 
doz. Teaspoons. Charles Willing. 1 pair Gold Buttons; 1 link of Gold 
Buttons. William Hudson Junr. 1 pair knee Buckels, 1 double neck- 
lace of Coral; 18 coat and 46 Jacket Buttons. Samuel Redman. 1 
Coral necklace ; Coral and Bells; 1 set Gold Buttons. Isaac Norris. 
1 pair Gold Buttons ; 6 large Spoons ; 2 pair Shoe Buckels, for Charles ; 
1 pair Gold Shoe Buckels ; 1 pint Silver Can; 1 pair Tea Tongs ; 1 pair 
stock Buckels; 1 pair knee Buckels. Caspar Wistar. 4 Porringers; 1 
Pepperbox ; 1 pair Salts; 4 Buttons; 1 pair Knee Buckels. Samuel 
Rhoads. Watchkey, Silver Stay Hook; 1 Silver Porringer; 1 
Gold Locket; Set of Gold Buttons; 1 pair Silver studs. Samuel 
Powell Senr. 2 pair Buckels for self and grand child ; 6 teaspoons and 1 
pair of Tongs. William Fry. Shoes and knee Buckels ; 6 Tea spoons ; 
1 pair Tongs; 1 stock Buckel; Chain and strainer to Teapot; Cloak 
clasp ; 3 Studs. Mary Lyle. 1 pair Gold Buttons; 1 pair Cloak clasps ; 
2 Porringers; 1 milkpot; 6 Teaspoons; 1 pair knee Buckels, Joseph 
Morris. 1 pair Buckels; 1 pair Gold Buttons. Clement Plumsted. 1 
Silver head for whip ; 2 Pap spoons; 1 pair Shoe Buckels; 1 set Gold 
Buttons ; 1 pair Tea tongs ; 1 goldstock Buckel. Ruth Burden. 8 square 
Milkpots; 1 pair Stay hooks. George Fitewater. 6 Spoons; 6 large 
spoons for daughter Hannah. Thomas Hodge. 1 large Stock Buckel ; 1 
pair Gold Buttons. James Steel Sen’. 1 pair Tea Tongs; 1 pair knee 
Buckels; 1 Thimble for grand daughter ; 2 Porringers ; 1 pair Buttons 
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for grandson. Richard Peters. 6 Teaspoons and tongs. Daniel Smith. 
1 pint Can ; 1 Pepper box; 1 Brass Jack ; 1 silver Tankard ; 6 spoons ; 
1 set Gold Buttons; 1 stock Buckel. Edward Jones. 1 silver Tankard, 
£17.18. Robert Bishop. 2 Gold watch chains. Samuel Powel Jun’. 
Gold Locket ; Pepper and Mustard Castor, 1 pair Salts. Richard Wain. 
1 pair Gold Buttons ; 1 pair Women’s, 1 pair men’s Buckels; 1 pair 
knee Buckels. Samuel Blunston. 1 Silver Coffee Pot; 1 Silver Tank- 
ard ; 2 Porringers ; 1 Can; 1 Waiter and cup. John Bringhurst. 1 pair 
Salts and shovels; 1 SilverCan. Jsaac Zane. 1 Clock and case, £15. 
Anthony Morris. 1 Tankard, 1 pair Cans ; 6 Porringers. Anthony Morris 
Juny. 1 Gold Girdle Buckel. Reece Meredith. 1 Gold Locket. George 
Boone. 1 set Gold Buttons. Lawrence Growdon. 1 Arch Moon Clock 
and case, £19., 1 doz. knives and forks, ivory handles; 1 Gold Girdle 
Buckel; 1 pair Silver Buckels; 1 set gold Buckels; 1 pair shoe and 
knee Buckels. George Emlen. 1 Gold Girdle Buckel and 1 set Gold 
Buttons, for his daughter ; 1 link Gold Buttons for self ; 3 large Waiters ; 
1 Tankard ; 1 pair double joint Tea Tongs ; 1 pair Shoe Buckels ; 1 pair 
Silver Cannisters ; 3 soup spoons; 1 doz. table, 1 doz. Custard spoons ; 
1 pair Salts and shovels. Samuel Preston. 1 pair Stock Clasps, for 
Preston Carpenter. Jane Kirkbride. 1 Gold Girdle Buckel; 1 head for 
whip. Abraham Bickley. 1 pair Shoe Buckels ; 1 qt Can ; 6 Teaspoons. 
Joseph Armatt, 1 Gold Locket ; 1 Arch. Clock and case. Thomas Hop- 
kinson. 1 Mourning Ring, £2.2.9. John Ladd. 1 Silver Teapot £9.8. 
Richard Hill Junr. 1 gold Ring ; 1 Silver Bowl; 1 pair shoe and knee 
Buckels; 1 stock Buckel. Thomas Robeson. 4 Silver spoons; 1 Gold 
Locket; 1 milkpot, 1 double necklace of Coral. Edward Roberts. 1 
pair Salts; 1 pair Castors; 1 Can. 


LETTER OF Hon. WILLIAM HENRY, OF LANCASTER, TO HON. JOSEPH 
REED, PRESIDENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1779.— 

LANCASTER November 27, 1779 
Sir, 

I am informed one John Musser of this Town has lately purchased a 
Tract of Land of about 500 Acres, commonly known by the name of the 
Connestoga Manor, of John Penn, late Governor of Pennsylvania, for 
Nine Pounds the Acre hard money. Atthe Time the Lands in this part 
of the Province was purchased of the Delaware Indians this was Reserved 
and a Deed was made to them and their Heirs &c. The Indians who 
resided on it were killed by a number of People in a former War and 
the Deed fell into the hands of John Hay then Sheriff of Lancaster 
County, who delivered the same to Mr John Penn. This piece of Land 
was afterwards claimed by Sir William Johnston in behalf of the Heirs, 
in consequence of which the use of the Land was given to Mr. Thomas 
Barton, who is gone over to the enemy. Mrs, Susanna Wright could give 
I believe a more satisfactory account of this affair than Ican. It may 
be proper perhaps to enquire into this affair. I have therefore thought 
it my Duty to give all the Information I have been able to collect. 

Iam with due Respect 
Sir 
Your obed' hum. Servant, 
WILLIAM HEnry. 
His Excellency JoszrH REED Esq. 
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PRINTED FORM OF AFFIDAVIT, UNDER ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1678, 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE WOOLLEN TRADE.—The size 
64 x 5 inches, with rude engraving of skull and cross-bones at top, 
and skeleton in coffin in the margin. A penalty of £5. was inflicted 
on anyone burying a body in a shroud made of any other stuff than 
wool. 


SuRRY, ss, 


of y* said County 

TO CI GN wisi cscicesetcincesen tcicsietssictdicccersavimavstniniveiinel ot 
We I OF scicnsenccirceee capssns Seknasecianeivrecvintehtboineneeoisewnntcopabanibies 
Dates nw Sek DANO ME, TAME. iid, siicdecetisecoveessaceecssocenepsces: gtdtbbveiencnes 
GE Caw DA Dh aisasicsascis cts vesstnvivannndbiesssinneann sastinsvnasersmnteiageiadien 
lately Deceased, was not put, wrapt, or wound up, or Buried in any Shirt, 
Shift, Sheet or Shroud, made or mingled with Flax, Hemp, Silk, Hair, 
Gold or Silver, or other than what is made of Sheep’s Wool only; nor 
in any Coffin lin’d or faced with any Cloth, Stuff, or any other thing 
whatsoever made or mingled with Flax, Hemp, Silk, Hair, Gold or 
Silver, or any other Material, contrary to the late Act of Parliament 


for burying in Woollen, but Sheep’s Wool only. Dated the........... day 
Of, .ccrccccrcsecessescscsesees Anno Domi 1714. 

Signed and Sealed by us Witnesses [SEAL] 

present at the taking this Oath. [SEAL] 
Queries. 


TAsH.—lIn Irving’s “ Life of Washington,” vol. ii., p. 32, we read 
of a Colonel Tash being ordered by General Washington, to repair to 
Fishkill with a regiment of New Hampshire militia. Is anything 
further known about Colonel Tash? Was he a native of New Hamp- 
shire and are any of his descendants living? Information desired by 
M. C. Tash, 200 N. Thirty-Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, A PoEM. By a Student of the College of Phila- 
delphia. Printed in Philadelphia by B. Franklin and D. Hall, 1756. 
Who was the author? é. 0. W. 


DeErIcKsson.—Lars Petersson married, December 29, 1718, Catharine 
Dericksson. Swedesboro, New Jersey, Protestant Episcopal Church 
Record, p. 299. Who were the parents of Catharine? C. H. C. 


Replies. 


PENNSYLVANIA, A Poem. It is claimed that Jacob Duche, Jr., 
is the author of Pennsylvania, A Poem. Ep. Penna. Maa. 
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Book Hotices. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Bart. 2 vols. 

The volumes which have been published, deal with two distinct 
phases of the struggle of the American colonies of Great Britain for 
independence. In the first we have the account of the abortive efforts 
to avert a struggle, and the growing hostility among the colonists, which 
culminated in the definite severance of the tie which had held the 
American colonists as subjects of the British crown; the landing of 
Howe’s army and the creation of the colonial forces under Washington, 
and closes with the skirmish at Lexington. The second volume deals 
almost exclusively with the momentous year 1776; the effect produced 
by the news of the affair at Lexington and the battle of Bunker Hill, 
upon public opinion in England; the capture of New York and the 
inconclusive campaign, terminating in Washington’s successes at Trenton 
and Princeton ; and the conflict of opinion in England on the merits of 
the issues raised by the rebellion of the colonists and the efforts made to 
suppress it. 

As to the conflict of opinion at home Sir George Trevelyan lays the 
whole responsibility of the struggle on George III. “The King was his 
own prime minister, and as autocratic a Prime Minister as Whitehall 
has ever seen. The King’s policy caused the war; the King kept it 
going, long after everybody except himself was weary of it; and in 
1782 that war was terminated against his will by nothing except a 
peremptory injunction from the English people, who, if they had been 
properly represented in Parliament, would have brought it to an end 
long before.’* Another contention which Sir George seeks to establish 
against the King is that, if despotism had been once established in the 
American colonies, arbitrary government at home would certainly have 
followed. 

This history of the American Revolution, by a British historian, is 
justly regarded by students and historians of both England and America 
as the most adequate history of the great controversy that has been 
written. It is finely planned, possesses a gracefulness and strength of 
style, with so intimate a knowledge of the events of which he writes, 
and his judgments and sympathies so fully accord with those of our 
best historians, that we hardly know which part to select for special 
commendation. 


Gass’s JOURNAL OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. By 
Sergeant Patrick Gass, one of the persons employed in the Expedi- 
tion. Reprinted from the edition of 1811, with facsimiles of the 
original title-page and the five original illustrations, a reproduction 
of a rare portrait of Gass, and a Map of the Lewis and Clark route. 
With an analytical Index and an Introduction. By James Kendall 
Hosmer, LL. D. Chicago. A.C. McClurg & Co. 8vo, pp. 298. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.50 net. 

Especially timely, owing to the marked interest in all matters that 
pertain to the history of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, is the reprint 
of the Journal of Patrick Gass. Gass’s narrative for a number of years, 
was the only source from which any authentic knowledge of the great 
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enterprise could be obtained. When at last the work based on the 
diaries of Lewis and Clark was given to the world, the earlier book was 
found to be most important, as confirming and supplementing what had 
been recorded by the Captains, And Gass’s narrative, which is as sim- 
ple as may be, has the interest which any first hand narrative of danger 
and adventure, must always carry, and recommends itself to the general 
reader as a pleasant and lively description of an untrodden region. 

In Dr. Hosmer’s admirable Introduction he pays a tribute to the rank 
and file of the expedition, and sums up the character of Sergeant Gass 
himself as well as the importance of his Journal. ‘‘ Gass belonged to the 
wheel-horse type of men. He was quite without initiative. Led, however, 
and restrained by a commanding intelligence, with his course distinctly 
marked out for him, held to his work by some harness not to be escaped, 
he could draw—none better—at weighty responsibilities. He stands in 
an humble place, but it is in the forefront, among the pioneers who 
wrested the continent from savagery—rough, indomitable, without pre- 
tence, heading fitly the rank and file of Lewis and Clark.” The work 
is printed from old style type, with facsimiles of the quaint old illus- 
trations of the original edition and a rare portrait. It is uniform in 
style and binding with the other volumes in McClurg’s Library Reprints 
of Americana. There is also a large paper edition with illustrations on 
Japan paper, limited to seventy-five numbered copies, price $9.00 net. 


THE History OF NEGRO SERVITUDE IN ILLINOIS AND OF THB 
SLAVERY AGITATION IN THAT STATE, 1719-1864, By N. Dwight 
Harris, Ph. D. Chicago, 1904. A. C. McClurg & Co. 8vo, pp. 
276. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 

Negro slavery was introduced into what was then known as the 
‘«Tilinois Country,’’ about the year 1744, by the way of the Mississippi, 
and there, in spite of much opposition it maintained its footing until 
1845, when a decision of the Supreme Court of the State showed that 
slavery could not exist there. Nevertheless, under the ‘‘ voluntary ’’ 
indenture system many negroes were retained under bondage. Emanci- 
pation within the State was completed by the Supreme Court in 1864, 
and the following year the Legislature wiped from the statute books the 
“Black Laws.” How the slavery problem was argued and fought over ; 
the origin of the Liberty Party and the Free Soil Party, the Free Soil 
Democratic and Republican parties ; how the fugitive slave laws were 
defeated by means of the “ Underground Railroad ;’’ how the best men 
of the country came to see that the question was one of justice and 
national honor ; how it inspired Trumbull, Lovejoy, Stephen A. Doug- 
lass and Abraham Lincoln, is all clearly and forcibly set forth in this 
book. In the execution of this task Prof. Harris has expended much 
time and patient research, and has drawn his information, as far as pos- 
sible, from original sources, to all of which he refers in his footnotes and 
appendixes. Portraits of prominent anti-slavery citizens and a facsimile 
of an Underground Railroad advertisement, add interest to the text. A 
helpful index is appended. 


Hetwrich GERNHART AND HIS DESCENDANTS. By Jeremiah M. 
M. Gernerd. Williamsport, 1904. 8vo, pp. 315. 

Heinrich Gernhart emigrated from the Palatinate to Pennsylvania in 

the year 1765, and first settled in Northampton County ; thirty years later 
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he removed to Berks County, and after a short residence there, to Turbot 
Township, Northumberland County. His descendants are scattered over 
twenty-six States, and the genealogical data of the seven generations 
which the compiler has gathered, is valuable and interesting. The 
brief biographical sketches of many members of the family, with their 
military service in the Civil and Spanish wars, is carefully arranged for 
convenient reference. The work is well printed and bound; the text 
very liberally illustrated with portraits; and it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Pennsylvania genealogy. Copies may be had by addressing the 
compiler at Muncy, Penna.; price $4.50. 


CHRONICLE OF THE YERKES FAMILY WITH NOTES ON THE LEECH 
AND RutrerR Famriuies. By Josiah Granville Leach, LL. B. 
Philadelphia, 1904. 4to, pp. 262. Printed for private circulation. 

The Chronicle of the Yerkes Family, Col. Leach’s latest book, is not 
only an important contribution to our local genealogy, but it is also a 
beautiful art book. The numerous photogravures are exquisite and the 
title page and decorations, fine examples of the designer's skill. It is 
printed with clear black type, on special handmade white paper, with 
wide margins, and bound in attractive style. 

The Chronicle had its inception in 1848, when John K. Yerkes began 
the collection of the records of the family in Pennsylvania. After his 
death, the manuscript passed into the possession of Judge Harman 
Yerkes, of Bucks county, who made material additions, and finally to 
Co]. Leach, who completed the work and prepared it for publication. 

Anthony Yerkes, the founder of the family in Pennsylvania, came 
into the Province about the year 1700, and settled at Germantown, 
where in 1702, he became one of the burgesses. In 1709, he purchased 
a plantation of 300 acres, watered by the Pennypack Creek, in the 
Manor of Moreland, and removed his family thither, since which time 
the business activities of his descendants have been chiefly exerted in 
the line of agriculture, although the ministry, the bench and bar, the 
military service and finance, have had prominent representatives. The 
notes on the Leech and Rutter lines of the family are valuable. A full 
index has been prepared, so that names may be readily traced. 


JENKINS FAMILY Book, BEING A PARTIAL RECORD OF THE DESCEND- 
ANTS OF DAVID JENKINS AND GENEALOGICAL NOTES OF FAMILIES 
INTERMARRIED WITH THEM. By Robert E. Jenkins. Chicago, 
1904. Pp. 244. Price, $5. 

Family history is one of the most absorbing of subjects, and the com- 
piler of this volume acknowledges the interest and pleasure with which 
he pursued his genealogical researches, and he has executed his task 
clearly and well. It is a real and important contribution to Pennsyl- 
vania genealogy. David Jenkins emigrated from Wales about 1700, 
and settled in the Great Valley of Chester County. His son John, born 
1711, married Rebecca Meredith, and later removed to the Conestoga 
Valley, of Lancaster County, where he became a well known iron-master, 
and left a large estate. The old homestead has continued in the family 
through all succeeding generations to this day. It was descendants of 
the fifth generation, who left the ancestral environment in Pennsylvania, 
and went west and southwest. The volume is divided into five parts : 
Jenkins Genealogy; Maternal Ancestors of the Children of Robert 
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Jenkins of Clark County, Missouri ; Ancestors of Marcia (Raymond) 
Jenkins; Masters Memoranda; Logan Memoranda. The Jenkins 
genealogy and the larger portion of other facts collected, have not been 
heretofore published. An index of Jenkins names and one of other 
names than Jenkins, will aid the reader. Copies of the volume may be 
obtained from the compiler, 89 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A SHorRT CONSTITUTIONAL HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Francis Newton Thorpe, A.M., Ph.D. Little, Brown & Co. Bos- 
ton, 1904. 8vo, pp. 459. Price, $1.75 net. 

This book will fill the need, so often expressed, of a good, modern, 
one-volume text-book in American constitutional history. Its basis is 
the material consulted in the preparation of the author’s larger works : 
‘*A Constitutional History of the American People, 1776-1850,” and 
“The Constitutional History of the United States, 1765-1895.” The 
chapters on the State constitutions treat of a subject too much neglected. 
A study of the subject quickly reveals its importance. Since 1865 the 
thought of Americans has turned chiefly to national matters, not with- 
out a distinct decay of interest in commonwealth affairs. Yet it isin 
the State constitutions adopted since 1865 that one may read the record 
of serious attempts to adapt the written form of government to the im- 
mediate needs of the people. The Constitution, with citations of cases, 
printed as an appendix, is taken from the Manual of the Senate of the 
United States. In addition to a general index to the volume, there is a 
special index to the Constitution. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE: AN INTERPRETATION AND 
AN ANALyYsIs.—By Herbert Friedenwald, Ph.D. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1904. 12mo, 299 pp. 

The first part of this book consists in a review of the rise of the 
independence sentiment, and of an original interpretation, based on a 
close study of the sources, of the means by which independence was 
brought to consummation, through the ceaseless energy and persistence 
of a few of the more radical members of the Continental Congress, In 
the second part an account is given of the adoption and the signing of 
the Declaration, respecting which a considerable amount of new and 
hitherto unused material has been discovered. This is followed by an 
elaborate analysis of the Declaration, explanatory of the meaning of 
each paragraph of the document from the view-point of the Fathers. 
The concluding chapter describes the popular reception accorded to 
the Declaration throughout the states upon the occasion of its promul- 
gation. 


ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS PENNSYLVANIA Society OF SONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION, 1903-1904. Edited by Ethan Allen Weaver. §8vo, 
pp. 91. 

The year book of this patriotic society, in addition to the lists of its 
officers and standing committees, contains the report of the Board of 
Managers, with its valuable necrological roll ; an account of the dinner 
given to commemorate the birth of General Washington, and the ad- 
dresses of George F. Baer, Esq., Rev. Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper, and Hon. 
Hampton L. Carson ; and the Evacuation Day address of Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady at Valley Forge, June 18, 1904, A reproduction in 
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colors of the flag of the First Pennsylvania Continental Line regiment, 
and the standard of the Commander in Chief’s Guard, are attractive 
illustrations. 


WoODHULL GENEALOGY. THE WOODHULL FAMILY IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA.—Compiled by Mary Gould Woodhull and Francis 
Bowes Stevens. Philadelphia, 1904. 8vo, 422 pp. Illustrated. 

This attractive compilation is divided into four parts: The Wood- 
hull Family in England, 1066—1620 ; The Woodhull Family in Amer- 
ica, 1620—1904 ; Genealogical Appendix, and Biographical Sketches, 
to which is added a comprehensive index of fifty-six pages. The com- 
pilers have expended a great amount of labor upon the records, and 
displayed ability in the arrangement of the material. The book is well 
printed and neatly bound, and contains many portraits of prominent 
members of the family. The family arms in colors is the frontispiece. 

Copies may be obtained of the publishers, Henry T. Coates & Co., or 

the compilers. 


A SHort History oF OREGON. By Sidona V. Johnson. Chicago. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1904. 329 pages. 

This work has been primarily compiled for those whose mani- 
fold duties preclude the possibility of acquainting themselves with his- 
torical details. It is divided as follows: Part I, discovery; Part II, 
Exploration by the Lewis and Clark expedition ; Part III, settlement ; 
Part IV, territorial and State government; Part V, Indian wars, which 
subjected the settlers to harassing anxiety, wanton treachery, and massa- 
cre; Part VI, the last, is devoted to phenomenal progress and develop- 
ment. The plan of the work is well conceived and executed, and it 
will be helpful to the many who are not in position to read voluminous 
history. The illustrations add much to the interest of the volume. 


THE PAPERS OF CAPTAIN RuFus LINCOLN OF WAREHAM, Mass,— 
Compiled from the original records. By James Minor Lincoln. 
Privately printed 1904. 8vo, 272 pp. 

Rufus Lincoln of Wareham, Mass., entered the Continental service 
in 1775 as a sergeant in the company of minute-men from Taunton, and 
was honorably mustered out in 1783, as a captain in the Seventh Mas- 
sachusetts Line. His papers consist of diaries, written while in the 
army and a prisoner of war; circular letters to the army and army 
friends ; company rosters and books, (the latter reproduced in facsimile), 
and a list of the prisoners of war on Long Island, August 15, 1778. 
The publication of these papers is an important contribution to the his- 
tory of the times with which they deal. A few copies are for sale at 
$5 per copy, and may be obtained from the compiler, No. 405 Lenox 
Avenue, New York City. 
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